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the Journal of Mr. Thothpson, 
tout throagh Syria, é&c., in the Mission- 
ary Herald for March, 1841. | 


now am the anbjéct of a mission to 


gether “all” the information which 1 have been 
able cdllect concerning them. 

fds been very variously spelled’by 

travellers. How ndrell could have 


thought tlt Neceres represented the sound | 
am at’ to uliderstand. WNocires and No- 
ceres of ‘Pocdke is still further from the reality. 
Anseértie of Volney is vearer than’ Anzeyrys 
of Burkhardt. ‘I shall spell it Ansaireea, not 
becaiise it is conformable to any. rules of or- 
thogriphiy for the Arabic, but in the bope that 
it will enable the Common reader to give a tole- 
céfrect pronunciation to the name. 
‘Liidakeea may be regarded as the Centre and 
sed-port to the Ansaireea, though they are 
spread over a wide extent of territory, stretch- 
ing along the sea coast, and including the ad- 
jacent mountains, from the plain of Akkar to 
dana id Asia Minor. Mr. Barker assures me 
that ‘about oné-third-of the inhabitants in Tar- 
#008 ate Ansaireea: and that they abound not 
only in Jeblee Bylam, above Scandaroon, but in 
. the miountaing of Anatolia. This corresponds 
with the onvarying testimony of the people 
themselves; who also say, that their sect ex- 
tetids to Jeblee Sinjar, and even to Persia. They 
até séveral times more nomerous than the Dru- 
ves ; bit then they are much more widely dis- 
reed. Their nuniber ‘cannot be less than 
4000, dnd most intelligent natives place it 
much tigher. ‘The largest body ef them oc- 
cupy the plain and mountains of Ladakeea, 
which are in consequence cafled Jeblee Ansai- 
reea. Pheit ‘villages are-atso very numerous 
in called sion oftosa, and 
in Hosen and Akkar. also compose one- 
third'of thé inhabitants of Antioch, and abound 
on the ‘above it. 
’ ‘As‘t their origin, all the accounts. given by 
trevellers are ‘foo vague and contradictory to 
obtaii*credit. © The fact is, their origin is lost 
the ‘dimneéss of remote antiquity. Some pe- 
culiatities in their habits and extremely obscure 
system of su tion have started the inquiry 
in my mind whether they may not be remnants 
of ‘the driginal imhabitants, dwelling in the 
country in the days of Joshua and Solomon, 
and hin: by conforming in public to every suc- | 
cessive system of religion that has prevailed, 
have contrived to preserve their own supersti- 
tion buried ufder the impenetrable darkness of 
their mysteries, Certain it is, that so far back 
us their history is known, it has been their cus- 
tom to conform to the dominant faith, whilst 
every 6tte Knows that it is done in hypocrisy. 
secresy on the subject of religion is 


‘ invincible. Mr. Barker, the British 
who has fived in this coun- 


for forty years, and has been very inquisi- 
tive Gn the subject, declared that his efforts had 
utterly failed. He could discover nothing. His 
domestics ‘are mostly Ansaireea, but their mouths 
are hermetically sealed on this one subject, 
though'very kind, trusty, and communicative 
oo alléthers: ‘Our consul at Ladakeea told me 
that a former governor tried every art to wring 
the secret out of ‘them, but to no purpose. He 
took'a poor man into his employ, gradually 
raised him from step to step, and sought to gain 
his affection and confidence ; and at length be- 
to sound him on the matter of religion. 
inding all his efforts in this way useless, he 
imprisoned, beat, and nearly killed him, but 
with no ‘better success. The poor fellow finally 
told him that if he should actually beat him to 
death, he would not disclose any thing. “ But,” 
said he; you have a slave; commit him to 
me for forty days; I will take him to the moun- 
tains where he will be initiated into our mys- 
teries, and then, as he is your slave, you may 
do what you please with him.” But the slave 
when he returned was as stubbornly silent as 
the other, and actually died a martyr to his se- 
crel. 

My own success was of the same gratifying 
nature. My custom was to treat all Ansaireea 
with respect. Whenever I met them in the 
py the country, by the way-side, or in their 

at work, I sought to gain their confidence 
by every means in my power, and seemed to 
succeed very well indeed ; but I never, in any 
instance, could draw any information from them 
in regard to their faith. , woman, and child, 
high and low, rich and poor, were equally re- 
served on this point. They were always 
to ke of our dinner, smoke, and sip col- 
fee, but that was all. When we were at Jeb- 
lee, a sheikh came and took a seat upon my 
rug, and seemed much at home. As there were 
moslems present, I knew it would be useless to 
open the subject; but after we had left the 
town, he followed us to the place where we were 
dining. Having now a fair opportunity, I be- 
yan the inquiry. J tried at first to approach 
the delicate subject gradually, in concentric cir- 
cles, like a miller round a candle, but it would 
not do; sol cut straight across, by asking what 
sort of ‘people lived in the villages before us. 
“Oh, they are fellaheen,” was his reply. | 
know they are fellaheen, that is they are pea- 
aants, but that regards their business not their 
faith. Of what religion are they? “ Religion! 
what ‘heed of religion have fellaheen?” Cer- 
tainly every one must embrace some sort of re- 
ligion, what do you believe? “ Whom do you 
follow ? Whom do you love?” said he. We 
are Christians, we love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Very well,” said he, “« We love Jesus Christ 
also.” No, no, you are not Christians. “ Yes; 
we love Christ and Moses; your religion and 
ours is the same.” And having received from 
the doctor the medicine which he wanted, he 
rosé,abruptly, mounted his horse and left us. . 
’ “When we were coming from Hamah to Ho- 
sen, the officer which the governor gave to con- 
duct us over the aya = @ guide to 
us th the blindest part of the 
this mi, not run away from 
us; and was also a very plain and simple-heart- 
ed fariner, { resolved to make a desperate ef- 
fort todraw something out of him. So I got 
off my 
and helped hitn ‘fo sinoke it, and 
thréugh all the necessary preliminaries, 1 t 
him something about-ourselves and the people 

America. 


| know, you are a farmer, 


sheikh Ibrahim. 
visits that tomb, he will be cared 
He must be an excellent ‘doctor, said 1, but we 


as well throw 


horet and watked with him, got a pipe | 


7 


s but what religion do 

ou profess? “We areall fellaheen.” Ve 

Well’ But are you an’ Anediry? “Yes.” Wi 
what do-you -believe? Believe! we have no 
belief.” That.ie Every. body be- 
lieves-something. Why cannot you tell what 
you believe. bidet Bhs have their koran, 
the Jews théir‘sacted books, the Christians have 
the Bible, the heathen; even, will show you their 
‘idols. When a man: keeps, any thing so secret, 
I must fear there is something bad about the 


‘| matter. Tell me who do you think made the 
World? This hiltsir is very steep.” know 


that-very well, but I asked you who made the 
world, and*said nothing about the hill. Can 
you not tell me who-made.it? .“ Do you see 
that white that is the tomb of 


‘one has sore eyes, and 


will talk about him after a while. I want to 
know whether you do not believe in a God of 
some kind or other? “May God curse the 
father of that donkey?” ‘The donkey goes very 
well, and you should not curse the beast. 
Besides you used the name of God. Who is 
he, what'do you believe about him? “Is it not 
pear noon sir; we have four hours yet to Hom.” 
‘In utter despair I gavé him over to our tract 
distributor, who now came up, and who is as 
anxious to get into their secret as any one can 
be. He wants even to reside among them for 
this purpose. He exhausted all his skill for 
some hours, but got 
Such stubborn secresy I think is almost unpar- 
alleled. As the distributor declared in his Ara- 
bian proverb, “I talked to him to the east, and 
he answered to the west ;” and so in fact your 
question and their answer are generally the 
Their Religious Rites and Domestic Institu- 
tions. 

This people have noknown form of prayer, no 
priesthood or class of initiated like the Druzes, 
no time or place of worship, and not even at 
funerals do they perform religious rites, unless 
under certain circumstances.they conform to 
moslem customs for prudential reasons. I could 
not ascertain either from themselves or from 
others, whether they believe in the immortality 
of the soul, and a future state of rewards, or 
not; but they are generally supposed to hold 
to transmigration of the lowest and grossest na- 
ture. They sustain a reputation for unparal- 
leled preeminencs in all that is bad. Besides the 
ever prevalent vices of deceit, falsehood, ro- 
guery, they are universally reported to be 
treacherous, thievish, high-way robbers, and 
murderers. They shed blood like water, as the 
Arabs say. Many places along the road have 
a frightful celebrity from the robberies and 
murders committed there by these desperate An- 
saireea. Our consul told us that until Ibrahim 
Pasha conquered the country, single travellers 
never ventured to pass between Ladakeea and 
Jeblee, although they are in full view of each 
other. 

In regard to domestic regulations, they are 
said to have no fixed rules of any kind. A 
man may have as many wives as he chooses, 
or can support, and these wives may be divor- 
ced at pleasure. According to the unvarying 
testimony of the country, these wives may be 
selected from the nearest of all natural rela- 
tions. I feel disposed to receive these charges 
with great abatement ; but as so many respect- 
able people testify that they themselves actually 
know facts and cases rendering the matter cer- 
tain, | fear there is too much foundation for 
the scandalous reports. One thing is certain, 
every sect and class of people in the country, 
Mosiem as well as Christian, spake of them in 
these respects, with the utmost horror, and 
there seems to be a necessity for some facts of 
a shocking nature to sustain such an intense 
hatred. t after all, I cannot believe that a 
whole race of people, wearing the human face 
divine, whose manners are mild and affable, and 
whose sole occupation is the innocent labours 
of the field, like Adam in paradise, can be so 
deplorably sunk into any vice, as not to pos- 
sess one redeeming virtue in all their character. 
Mr. Barker, who has had a large experience 
among them for forty years, told me that he 
finds them as faithful and honest servants as 
either the native Christians or the Moslems. 
This statement 1 would by no means be under- 
stood to sanction in all its latitude ; but as it is 
the only testimony in their favour that | heard 
throughout my journey, it is but fair to record 
it, and | will further add, that they treated us 
every where with great politeness, giving us no 
occasion to corroborate any evil report from 
personal experience. They also assured us 
that if we would come and reside among them 
on their mountains, “they would carry us on 
their heads, and lodge us in their eyes,” which 
is about as strong an assurance of gentle treat- 
ment as even their figurative style can convey. 
While I do not forget that this is the language 
of men who will swear that they are true mos- 
lems one minute, and in the next curse the 
prophet with bitterest malignity, I still entertain 
no doubt but that a missionary, who acts with 
caution and wisdom, may dwell safely among 
them. There is every reason also to hope that 
schools might be opened, and every kind of 
missionary operations conducted without awak- 
ing much jealousy or opposition. As the ex- 
periment is about to be made, it is prudent to 
wait for the light which it will certainly shed 
upon these and all other matters connected with 
this strange people. Will not every friend of 
man, and more especially every true Christian, 
rejoice that a people so awfully sunk and de- 
graded by ignorance and vice, have at length 
come up in remembrance before the Church, 
and are about to enlist both her compassion and 
her beneficence? None can be more needy. 
Without any known religion, without either 
schools or books, intensely hated by -every 
Christian they have seen, and trampled into the 
dust by their moslem lords, literally no man 
caring for their souls, nor even cherishing com- 
passion for their bodies, thus poor and misera- 
ble, hated and oppressed, ignorant and vicious, 
they carry as strong an appeal to the ear and 
the heart of the Church as any people on earth. 

Of the Ismayeleeyeh I know still less than 
about the Ansaireea. They are not numerous, 
and have in modern times left their mountain 
villages for the cities. Many are settled in 
Hamah, Homs, and some even in Damascus 
and Aleppo. There are, however, a few places 
on the mountains where they are found; but 
the inextinguishable animosity that rages be- 
tween them and the Ansaireea, renders it peril- 
ous to reside amongthem. There are are sev- 
eral sects of Ismayeleeyeh, the most noted of 
which is the Kuddamosy. These are the peo- 
ple whose obscene rites are hinted at by all tra- 
vellers. One is obliged either to admit their 
truth or refuse assent to the universal testimony 
of the country. 

Neither the Ismayeleeyeh nor the Ansaireea 
have any political influence under the present 
government. The Ansaireea were formerly go- 
verned by sheikhs of their own. 


‘ CHANGE OF HEART. 
Short. Questions whereby to know whether 
the Heart be truly changed.—1. Hath thine 
heart been turned into sorrow forsin? 2. Hath 


of dea. Then; ee if by accident, I inqoir- | thy sorrow turned into prayer? 3. Hath thy 
od: Whether te wea @ Greek or Maronite, a Mos- i paaper turned into faith? 4. Hath thy faith 
issued in universal tenderness and obedience ? 


Jem; or-Ansairy. “lem a fellab,” said he. 1. 


nothing for his trouble. | P 
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From the Lady's Book. 
THE NEW MINISTER. 

| _ BY T. ARTHUR. 

What kind of asermon did 
give you this morning?” asked Ellen May 
her. sister Mary,.as the latter came in from 
church on a bright’ Sabbath morning in the 
pleasant month of June. " 

“O, it was delightful!” replied Mary with 
animation. “He’s a splendid looking man, 
with an eye us brightas a diamond. And such 
a vee ! It was the finest for an orator I ever 


. * What was the text, Mary 1” said Mrs. May, 
with @ grave countenance. © 

“ Why, it was—it was,” responded Mary, 
taken by surprise, ‘ It was in the—lI declare, 
mother, I cannot recall it at this moment: but, 
it’s on my tongue’s end. It was in the—It 
was there where it speaks about—about—” 

* You paid more attention, I see, to Mr. EI- 
bertson’s eyes and voice than to his sermon, 
Mary,” said her mother, seriously. “ I’m afraid 
I shall not like our new minister if his person 
is to make a deeper impression than his words.” 

“ Indeed, mother, it was an elegant sermon,” 
urged Mary, “‘and now, I remember the sub- 
pe It was on the ‘ Beauty of Holiness,’ and 
the text was,*Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 
Mary’s voice sunk into a lower and more seri- 
ous tone, as she repeated this brief portion of 
the holy Word. “I never felt so like being 
religious in my life, as I did while he was 
reaching. The life of holiness was so beauti- 
fully pictured. If 1 were to hear such sermons 
every Sunday, I am sure I should be much bet- 
ter than I am.” 

_* You were pleased, then, with the new mi- 
nister, Mary,” said her father, who came in, in 
time to hear her closing remark. He had pau- 
sed at the door a few moments to have a part- 


‘ing word with a neighbour. 


‘‘ Indeed I was,” replied Mary, warmly. 

* And how did you like him, father?” asked 
Mrs. May, looking into her husband’s face, with 
an expression that indicated no small degree of 
concern. She was a woman whose thoughts 
were much occupied on religious subjects, and 
she, therefore, felt a good deal of anxiety about 
the new minister who was to take the place of 
good old Mr. Morrison, recently removed by 
death, from his labours. 

The husband smiled, and remarked, in a quiet 
tone. 

“ He certainly preached an excellent sermon, 
as Mary says.” 

“ But is he at all like dear, » old Mr. 
Morrison ?” said Mrs. May, the rising moisture 
dimming her eyes as she thought of the gray- 
headed old minister who had preached to them 
for the last thirty years. 

“No, he is not like Mr. Morrison. No two 
men are alike. And there are few of the same 
class of men as Mr. Morrison left. Every new 
generation differs in some degree from the pre- 
ceding one, and the ministers differ as much as 
the le.” 

‘¢ Then I shall not like Mr. Elbertson,” said 
Mrs. May, despondingly. *‘[ don’t think I can 
ever hear him preach.” 

“ Yes, mother, you will like him, I am sure 
you will!” spoke up Mary, with warmth and 
animation. “Don’t you think she will, father,” 
she added. 

Indeed, Mary, I cannot tell. Your mother 
was very much attached to the excellent minis- 
ter who has be.a taken away from us, and [| 
should not be at all surprised if she would bea 
long time in getting reconciled to the loss. Mr. 
Elbertson is a young man. But, notwithstand- 
ing his fine talents, and, | trust, sincere piety, 
he is a very different — from old Mr. Mor- 
rison. He may be a better minister, and a bet- 
ter man, but—” 

“Never! never!” said Mrs. May, with 
warmth, interrupting her husband. 

“[ did not say that he was,” replied Mr. 
May, smiling pleasantly at his wife’s warmth of 
expression. ‘| was only going to suppose a 
case.” 

‘ But it is wrong to suppose what is not true,” 
said Mrs. May. “ Mr. Elbertson never was, 
and never will be as good a man, or as good a 
minister, as Mr. Morrison.” 

** But you have neither seen him, nor heard 
him preach, mother,” said Mary. 

‘¢No, nor never wish to,” resumed Mrs. 
May, evidently losing command of her feelings. 

“¢ Well, never mind, mother,” said Mr. May, 
soothingly. “It is not right, you know, to 
form an unfavourable opinion of any man, be- 
fore having a fair opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with his true character. You must go 
to hear Mr. Elbertson, and then, | have no 
doubt but that you will think well of him.” 

That evening Mr. Ellis and his wife came in 
to sit an hour or two. 

“You were not at church, this morning, Mrs. 
May,” said Mrs. Ellis, after her bonnet and 
shawl were taken off and handed into the next 
room by Ellen. 

* No, I couldn’t well leave home,” replied 
Mrs. May. 

‘‘Of course, you didn’t hear our new minis- 
ter,” said Mrs. Ellis, in rather an equivocal 
tone. ‘He doesn’t preach like good old Mr. 
Morrison, | can tell you that. I, for one, shall 
never be reconciled to the change.” 

“]T am sure [ shall not,” responded Mrs. 
May. “I don’t think I can ever hear him 
preach. I am told that he is a young, foppish 
fellow : one of your preachers that try to create a 
sensation:” and Mrs. May shook her head, 
while an expression allied to sadness flitted 
across her countenance. 

“There is something of the dandy about 
him, I must confess,” said Mrs. Ellis. ‘ And, 
as to his preaching, it was nothing at all like 
Mr. Morrison’s. 

“ Ah me!” sighed Mrs. May, “1 wish the 
dear good old man had only lived a little long- 
er.” 

The new minister was also the burden of 
conversation between Mr. Ellis and Mr. May. 

“‘How were you pleased with Mr. Elbert- 
son ?” asked the former. 

.“ Why, I must confess that I am preposses- 
sed in his favour,” replied Mr. May. “ His 
manner and style of sermonizing is so different 
from that of our late pastor, that it is not easy 
at once to be reconciled to so great a change. 
Any change, even for the better, shocks the 
feelings, and hinders the judgment from esti- 
mating it truly.” 

“ But it a’n’t possible that you mean to inti- 
mate that Mr. Elbertson is a better minister than 
Mr. Morrison was?” said Mr. Ellis, in surprise, 
“Why, my dear sir, he wont bear comparison 
with him. I am surprised at the vestry for ma- 
king so unsuitable a choice |” 

* But you judge him prematurely,” replied 
Mr. May, in a calm but earnest tone of voice. 
“He is a young man, and was evidently ill at 
ease this morning in his new position. He seem- 
ed to me to fecl that in the minds of the congre- 
gation there must, all the while, be an involun- 
tary process of comparison going on, between 
him and the venerable and much beloved man, 
who had so long stood at the desk where he was 
standing. He has some mannerism about him, 
but every minister has these, and they are only 
unpleasant when first observed. Mr. Morrison 
had some peculiar to himself, but we were so 
ised to him, and liked the man so well, that we 
tid not see them.” 

*T am sure | never could sce any,” respond- 


| people. 


ed Mr. Ellis, catching, in the true spirit of con- 
troversy, at the last remark. His like | never 
expect to see again. And, as for this Mr. 
Elbertson, the more | think abet him, the more 
do I feel dissatisfied. It is a shame to place 
such a man over the sainted Mr. Morrison's 
congregation! I almost wonder that the old 
man can sleep quietly in his grave.” y! 

Mr. Ellis was evidently ing, end, as he 
allowed his: feelings to become exeited, the more 
blind did he become in his ions of the 
character of the new minister. Perceiving this, 
Mr. May made an effort to change the conver- 
sation, but could not succeed ; and was forced, 
for nearly the whole evening, to oppdse a mild 
remonstrance to the severe things that were said 
about the new minister. In these strictures all. 
joined but Mary, and she was on the side taken 
by her father. 

While these animadversions are going on, let 
us look in u the unconscious subject of 
them. We will find him seated at a table in 
his chamber, with his head resting upon his 
hand. His new position has agitated him, in 
spite of every effort he can e to keep his 
feelings calm. He is a young man, of fine ta- 
lents, well educated, and deeply conscious of 
the responsibilities attached’to his sacred office. 

Thus seated, the thoughts that passed through 
his mind, troubled him. His genet by the, 
people, over whom he had been called as a mi- 
nister, it seemed to him, was not cordial. 

“Surely,” he said, mentally, “ they are dis- 
appointed in me. It was not well for one so 
young to take the place of that long tried, faith- 
ful, and aged servant.” 

Just at this moment, there was a loud knock 
at his door, and Mr. Bisbee, one of the vestry- 
men, entered. 

**Good evening, good evening, Mr. Elbert- 
son! How do you do to-night,” he said bust- 
ling in, and taking a chair on the opposite side 
of the table. 

* Quite well,” responded the minister, endea- 
vouring to smile cheerfully, but in vain. But so 
much occupied was Mr. Bisbee with his own 
thoughts, that he did not perceive the feebleness 
of the smile, nor the almost sad expression that 
followed it. 

*“*] dropped in, this evening Mr. Elbertson,” 
began his visiter, * to havea little talk with you 
in a friendly way. Iam a free spoken man, 
you must know; but [ always mean well. Every 
thing with me is honest and above board. And, 
so I will just say to you, that, as I know the 
people here a great deal better than you do, a 
few hints, such as | can give, may beof great 
use to you.” 

*T shall certainly be indebted to you for any 
such kind offices,” replied Mr. Elbertson, en- 
deavouring to rouse himself up to that state of 
indifference which is often assumed as a protec- 
tion to the feelings. 

‘| mean all well, you may be assured, sir,” 
said Mr. Bisbee. ‘ And sol will come at once 
to the point. In the first place, your sermon 
was too long to-day, by a quarter of an hour. 
Mr. Morrison never preached over thirty minutes, 
and the people can’t endure to sit any longer. 
And then you reasoned too much; Mr. Morrison 
always brought a subject right home to the feel- 
ings of the congregation, in the most simple, 
touching way imaginable. Iam not alone in 
this opinion, for I have talked with twenty since 
this morning about it, and they all agree with 
me, that such kind of preaching wont suit here. 
And then, no one ever heard the strange hymn 
you gave out. ‘It was in the book it is true; 
but Mr. Morrison always stuck to the old familiar 
hymns that we have known and sung ever since 
we were children. AndI must say, that you 
had too much action; Mr. Morrison ugéd to lay 
his hand upon the Bible so impressively, and. 
never lift it or wave it about more than once or 
twice during the whole sermon. I have heard 
this particularly objected to in you. I am thus 
frank, Mr. Elbertson, because I know you are 
desirous of pleasing the people ; and unless you 
know what they like, how can you please them?” 

‘“‘ Tam certainly indebted to you, Mr. Bisbee,” 
said the young minister, quietly, ‘“‘and shall en- 
deavour to profit by your hints.” 

“That is right—that is right, Mr. Elbert- 
son,” responded his visiter, warming with plea- 
sure at the idea of the good office to the church 
and minister both, that he was performing. “It 
is some satisfaction to advise a man, when he 
is willing to profit by what you say. But ano- 
ther thing I have heard some object to your 
dress. ‘T’hey dont thing it as plain as becomes 
a minister.” 

‘“*[ really dont see how I can dress plainer,” 
replied Mr. Elbertson, glaneing down at him- 
self. ‘*My clothes are new and fit me well. 
You certainly would not have me go with soil- | 
ed or shabby clothing.” 

*“Q no—no indeed sir. But then,” said 
Mr. Bisbee, “‘ there is something in the way 
your clothes are made and put on, that kind of 
looks foppish. It would be well if you could 
remedy this in some way. Mr. Morrison al- 
ways dressed very plain.” 

‘“* He was an oldman you must remember, Mr. 
Bisbee,” said Mr. Elbertson, “ and dressed as be- 
as became his age. I ama young man, and must 
dress as becomes my age. In all things there 
should be fitnessand propriety. And you should 
remember, that itis the kind and quality ofthe gar- 
ments which clothe the mind, that are of most 
importance. My external clothing I have made 
after the fashion in which all men around me 
wear it. Beyond that it costs me but few 
thoughts.” 

“ But if the way you dress offends your 
brethren are you not bound to change for their 
sakes ?” 

“If they are offended without any real cause 
existing in me, then the cause is in them, and 
it is certainly more important that they should 
remove the real cause from themselves, than the 
imaginary one from me. Unkind and cen- 
sorious feelings involve a greater wrong, cer- 
tainly, than a simple suit of well fitting clothes, 
made in the way that other men wear them.” 

To this Mr. Bisbee was at a loss to reply. 
It was to him altogether a new form of argu- 
ment. 

“‘] trust I have not offended you Mr. Elbert- 
son,” he said, “ by the freedom of my remarks. 
[ assure you I spoke in the utmost sincerity.” 


‘I do not doubt that, Mr. Bisbee; and it 
would ill become me, as a minister, to be offend- 
at the sincere admonition of any one of my 
Still, I may be able to perceive errors 
in them as readily as they can perceive them in 
me. The fault found with me, as far as you 
have brought it to my notice, is altogether in 
mere forms and externals. Nothing has been 
said in reference to the purity of the doctrines 
which [ taught, nor of their power, through di- 
vine aid, to change the heart.” 

** O, no, sir, no,” responded Mr. Bisbee quick- 
ly. ‘The doctrine was sound enough, it was 
only the manner.” 3 

‘Then, don’t you perceive,” said the minis- 
ter, mildly, but with impressive earnestness, “ that 
you have stopped to criticise the conformation of 
the shell, while the kernel in which all the sub- 
stance resides, has been suffered to fall to the 
ground ?” 

Mr. Bisbee was silent, and the minister 
ceeded. 

‘‘There are duties, reciprocal, between a 
minister and the congregation. And especially 
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sincere in his calliag as a minister be will en- 
deavour to preach for their good. For a time, 
at least, until the embarrassments of his new 

ition shall have worn off, and until he shall 
baetn to feel at home among his people, should 
they treat him with great consideration. In- 
stead of expecting and exacting every thing 
from him, they should yield something of their 
own for the sake of the stranger. By and by, 
they will know each other better, and charity, 
like a tender vine in its spontaneous growth, 
will spring up and unite them in the bonds of 
Christian fellowship.” 

When Mr. Bisbee went away that evening, 
it was with very different feelings than those 
which moved him to call upon the new minis- 
ter. He found him to bea man of different 
stamp of character altogether than he had sup- 
posed him. He was mortified at-his meddle- 
some and weak interference, but not by any 
means soured in his feelings towards Mr. El. 
bertson, for the mild earnest manner of that in- 
dividual had disarmed him. . 

On the next Sabbath morning the minister 
entered the pulpit with subdued feelings. He 
had cxpuideneds during the week, various trials 
from the unguarded expressions of many of the 
members, who too freely objected, one to this 
peculiarity, and another to that, at times he had 
almost given way to despondency ; but remem- 
bering in whose cause he was labouring, and 
in whom he put his trust, he looked upwards, 
and received strength to sustain him. After 
going through the regular services, he announ- 
ced the text in a voice that slightly trembled. 
The words were— 

‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

The impressive and somewhat subdued tone 
of his voice, and the devout and elevated ex- 
pression of his countenance, had the effect to 
throw the minds of such of his congregation as 
had before been disposed to find fault, off of 
the minister, and to fix them upon his subject. 
And in this, before he was done, they found 
enough suited to their peculiar conditions. Per- 
haps, of all who were present, Mr. Bisbee best 
understood the whole bearing of the sermon. 
He never once thought of the strange hymn, 
the excess of action, nor did he observe that 
Mr. Elbertson’s dress was at all unbecoming. 
And certainly he did not think the sermon 
long, although it extended to just one hour. 

Among those present were Mrs. May, whose 
husband, backed by the persuasions of Mary, 
had induced her to go. A great many allega- 
tions had been made in her presence against 
the new minister by sundry neighbours during 
the week, and instead of finding her estimation 
of him at all increased, it was at a lower ebb 
than ever. Of course, she was in no way 
prepared to hear with an unprejudiced mind. 

‘¢ | never heard a sermon like that before, in 
my life,” said Mary, as the family entered the 
house together after the conclusion of the ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. May was silent. 

* Did you mother?” said the prepossessed 
daughter, not at all satisfied to have her mother 
remain uncommitted in the ministet’s favour. 

“Of course | have, many a time,” replied 
Mrs. May, in a tone indicating a slight degree of 
irritation. 

“Well, I’m sure I never did,” responded 
Mary. ‘ Wasn’t ita most excellent sermon, 
father ?” 

“It was certainly a good sermon, Mary, and 
I hope, as you admire it so much, you will .en- 
deavour to practise some of its precepts, re- 
plied Mr. May. 

“TI can at least try,” said Mary, in a tone 
more serious. 

On that evening Mr. Bisbee called in to see 
Mr. May. 

** Well, I think our new minister improves,” 
he said after he was seated. “I took the liber- 
ty of talking to hima little on last Sunday eve- 
ning, and I am pleased to find that he has 
taken some of my hints. Didn’t you like him 
much better this morning, Mr. May? 

“Yes, I think I did; though I was well 
pleased with his sermon on the last Sabbath,” 
replied Mr. May. 

“‘ Well, I’m sure I didn’t see any thing extra 
in his discourse,” said Mrs. May. ‘“ There 
was too much finery about it for me. It made 
me almost cry to think that good old Mr. Morri- 
son’s place should be filled by such a young, 
foppish looking fellow with his fine motions, 
and milk and water doctrines. He was afraid 
to say ‘ hell,’ | suppose ; and talked as tenderly 
about sinners going away into eternal banish- 
ment as if he were afraid of offending them. 
Mr. Morrison wouldn’t have mouthed the mat- 
ter in that way. He'd a’ given them sound 
doctrine in the words of Scripture. Such kind 
of preaching won’t do, Mr. Bibsee. This young 
fellow will no doubt turn the heads of all the girls 
in the village, as he has already turned our Ma- 
ry’s; but no good’ll come, see if it does, of you 
vestrymen having selected a young fellow instead 
of some good old time minister.” 

Mrs. May spoke with warmth, for she felt a 
good deal excited. She had not before spoken 
so freely ; but once in the way of speaking her 
sentiments on the matter, she found that her 
ideas flowed more freely than she expected they 
would, and that, in reali she had a good deal 
more to say on the subject than she thought she 
had. A tap at the door interrupted further re- 
marks, anc much to the surprise and some lit- 
tle to the confusion of Mrs. May, the individ- 
ual of whom she was so freely speaking, en- 
tered in company with a neighbour. 

The smile that played upon his handsome 
features, and the respectful manner with which 
he took Mrs. May’s extended hand, on being in- 
troduced to her, changed wonderfully in a mo- 
ment, the hue of her feelings. Mary’s heart 
fluttered, and Ellen endeavoured to assume a 
more graceful position. We will not detail the 
conversation that ensued. When Mr. Elbertson 
went away, he left few serious objections behind 
him ; though still Mrs. May could not help con- 
trasting him in some things, with the late la- 
mented Mr. Morrison. 

On the next evening, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
dropped in, again, and it was not long before the 
subject of the new minister was introduced. In- 
deed, little else had been talked about in the vil- 
lage since Mr. Elbertson’s arrival. 

“So, you were at church, yesterday, Mrs. 
May,” said her friend. 

*‘ Yes, I did venture out,” replied Mrs. May, 
smiling. 

‘“* Well, how did you like Mr. Elbertson ?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Ellis. 

«‘ Why, he preached a pretty fair sermon,” 
said Mrs. May, very deliberately. 

Mrs. Ellis shook her head. 

‘It wasn’t any thing like good old Mr. Mor- 
rison’s sermons, Mrs, May. Ah, me! We shall 
never look upon his like again.’, 

‘‘No, it was not at all like Mr. Morrison’s 
sermons. But, then, Mrs. Ellis, no two men 
are alike. Different ministers have different 
gifts, and we should judge them according to 
their gifts. I should never have tired of Mr. 
Morrison, but now that he has been taken away 
from us, it seems to me right that [ should en- 
deavour to be reconciled, and look upon the one 
who has been called to fill his place with unpre- 
judiced eyes.” 


is there a duty of charity and forbearance due 
from a congregation towards a new minister, 


A single evening’s contact with Mr. Elbert- 


posed, they were roused into activity, and from 
feeling more kindly towards him, she was 
prompted to speak in his favour. Thus, she 
confirmed, by bringing them out into words, her 
gradually forming good opinions. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Ellis were walking home 
that evening, the latter said, with a peculiar 

her words. 

*« Mr. Etbertson has become a great favourite 
of Mrs. May’s.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” responded her husband, “ how 
has that happened?” 

“QO, she’s got a couple of grown up daugh- 
ters, you know,” said Mrs. Ellis, giving her head 
a toss; although this peculiar and expressive 
motion couldn’t be perceived by her husband, 
as they were walking in darkness. 


“ True, I never thought of that. It is strange 
how a little self interest will warp persons’ opin- 
ions and change their views. But Mr. Elbertson 


is not a going to fancy ane of her girls.” 

“« No, indeed,” responded his wife, “ not he. 
Humph! How weak some people are! A ey 
minister’s wife one of them would make. hy, 
I’ve known them both since they were so high!” 
reaching down her outspread hand, to indicate 
the distance at which these young ladies” heads 
orice stood from the ground, and to enforce this 
strong argument against them. 

It that when Mrs. Ellis awoke 
the next morning from sleep, she found herself 
shaking with an ague-fit. “This was soon suc- 
ceeded by a raging fever, and for more than a 
week she remained extremely ill; at the end of 
that time her life was despaired of. But, at the 
crisis of the disease, the turning point was in her 
favour, and she began slowly to recover. The 
principal remembrance that she had when her 
thoughts were calmed by returning health, and 
the wanderings of her imagination fixed, was the 
fact that Mr. Elbertson had frequently been to 
see her, and as often talked to her and prayed 
with her in the most earnest and affectionate 
manner. Every day he still continued to call 
in, and his manner was so tender towards her, 
and his conversation so tempered with mild en- 
couragement, and gentle admonition, that every 
former prejudice was dispelled. 

“ How mistaken we have been in Mr. Elbert- 
son,” she said, one day to her husband, after 
she could sit up a little. “I shall never again 
judge any one hastily.” 

“‘ We have erred, it is true,” he replied. “* And 
I hope we shall never forget the excellent lesson 
for future conduct that you have drawn from it.” 

The church members that we have introduced, 
were not the only ones who were dissatisfied with 
the new minister ; nor were the prejudices of all 
so easily dispelled. Mr. Elbertson had to go 
through many hard trials from this cause, and 
he was often much discouraged. But he was a 
consistent Christian, and the power of consisten- 
cy will always overcome prejudice. Oneby one, 
those who were disposed to find fault, were 
thrown by some unlooked-for circumstance into 
contact with him, in sucha way as to be grati- 
fied by his ever kind manner. Thus he gradu- 
ally acquired a power and influence in his new 
position, not exceeded by that which even good 
old Mr. Morrison 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for 1840. 

The Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, have the honour to. 
submit to the Legislature, and to the Contribu- 
tors, the Report for the year which has just 
closed. 

There were on the 31st day of December, 
1839, 118 pupils in the Institution, viz:—72 
boys and 46 girls, and since that period 23 
have been admitted, viz:—10 boys and 13 girls, 
and 29 discharged—19 boys and 10 girls—2 
died—and there remained on the 3lst ult., 63 
boys and 47 girls—total 110. 

Of the whole number of pupils 


65 are supported by the state of Pennsylvania. 
16 “ “ Maryland. 


8 New Jersey. 
By their friends 
21 or by the Insti- 
; tution. 


Those supported by the Commonwealth are 
from the following counties, viz: 


6 from Chester. 1 from Adams. 
2 Fayette 1 Columbia. 
1 Mifflin ] Union. 
6 Allegheny. 1 Centre. 
1 Lehigh. 2 Beaver. 
2 Bucks. 2 Montgomery. 
1 Crawford. 2 Greene. 
12 Philadelphia. 3 Delaware. 
2 Bradford. 1 Franklin. 
4 Lancaster. 1 Pike. 
1 Huntingdon. 1 Susquehanna. 
2 Juniata. 1 Schuylkill. 
4 Berks. 1 Lebanon. 
2 York. 1 Armstrong. 


No change has been made in the manage- 
ment of the establishment. 

For a statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures, the Board beg leave to refer to the Trea- 
surer’s account. 

Shoemaking is the only trade carried on in 
the Asylum. Others will be introduced as cir- 
cumstances require. 

Full opportunity is afforded to all the pupils for 
exercise and suitable recreation. 

It is most delightful to witness our happy fa- 
mily enjoying the rich blessings of education, 
and to know that they are receiving those les- 
sons of pure morality and religion which are 
calculated to fit them for a life of respectability 
and usefulness, and prepare them for their final 
change. 

_ The introduction of gas, alluded to in the last 
report, was accomplished in the early part of 
the past year. This measure has been attend- 
ed with great advantage. 

It was deemed expedient to procure a place of 
interment which should be under the control of 
the Board. A suitable one has been purchased 
in the La Fayette Cemetery, situated at a con- 
venient distance from the Asylum. 

During the year 1840, three deaths took 
place, two of them pupils; the other a young 
man about twenty-five years of age, who had 
been in the Asylum eighteen years. He came 
as a pupil and was afterwards employed by the 
Institution. His case was a peculiar one, and 
strikingly illustrates the high value of the I[nsti- 
tution, which under such trying and discoura- 
ging circumstances, accomplished so much. 

In the death of William H. Keating, Esq., the 
Institution has lost a warm and steady friend, 
and the Directors a beloved and cherished asso- 
ciate. 

It is with no ordinary regret that the Board 
announce the resignation of Dr. Jacob Randolph. 
The long and valuable services which this emi- 
nent physician rendered to the Institution, are 
justly appreciated by the Directors. 

The Board would do injustice to their feel- 
ings did they not express the high estimation in 
which they hold the distinguished medical gen- 
tlemen who still remain attached to the Institu- 
tion, and hope the day is far distant, when their 
connexion with it will cease. | 

The ability and assiduity with which the 


It is a source of sincere ification, that 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb enjoys a high degree of prosperity, and 
fully realizes all the just expectations of its most 
sanguine friends. That its prosperity may con- 
tinue, its usefulness increase, and that the Boun- 
tiful Giver of all good may bless and protect it, 
is the humble and ardent cae of the Directors. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
F. Mayer, President. 
Attested—Jamars J. Barctay, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1841. 
A PARAPHRASE, 
The 

14—17; Mark ii.. ; Lake v. 33—39. 

This parable, like Pharaoh’s dream, is dou- 
bled ; and is recorded in the same connexion, 
and almost in the same words, by three of the 
evangelists. It seems, therefore, to take the 
first rank among the sayings of Jesus. 

That the parable relates to congruity, there 
can be no question. 

It appears that the disciples of the Pharisees 
and of John concurred in the inquiry, “ Why 
do we and the Pharisees. fast oft, but thy dis- 
ciples fast not?” Jesus seems sufficiently to 
have answered that question, Matt. ix. 15, “ Can 
the children of the bridechamber fast while the 
bridegroom is with them?” There is a time 
for every poo “‘ a time to weep, and a time 
to laugh.” This, to my disciples, is the time of 
joy, and therefore fasting would he unseasona- 
ble: When! am taken away from them, then 
will my disciples fast, and lament, as John’s dis- 
ciples do now, because their master is in pri- 
son and in danger of death.” See Matthew 
xi. 2, 

For what purpose then was this remarkable 
parable added? All that I can gather from the 
few Commentaries to which I have eccess, is, 
that the parable was intended as a further apolo- 
gy for his disciples. And the apology in sub- 
stance is this: 

** You, the disciples of the Pharisees and of 
John, have been long trained under your re- 
spective masters. You are inured to severe 
discipline; and are therefore able physically 
and morally, to endure these frequent fasts. 
But my disciples are novices; recently called 
from the world and from secular employments. 
Providence tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb ; and I must gradually inure my disiciples 
to Christian discipline.” Now this certainly 
presents this subject of congruity in a new 
lausible and 
ut two ques- 


and there is something 
Christ-like in the interpretation. 
tions occur : 

1. Did Christ thus gradually train and inure 
his disciples to fasting? Had he not already 
said that fasting was unseasonable while he was 
with them; and that when he was removed they 
would need no master to teach them to fast? 
The sad event would effectually teach the lesson 
and enforce its execution. 

2. Is this interpretation naturally by 
the parable? According to this interpretation, 
novices, young disciples, are compared to an 
old worn out garment, and to old, long-used, 
and 4&hrivelled leathern bottles, and the ancient 
practice of fasting is compared to new cloth and 
new wine. This seems to me like lucus a non 
lucendo, but very unlike Christ.* 

I respectfully submit the following paraphrase 
as conveying what | conjecture may be the 
spirit of the parable. 3 

Fasting as observed among the Pharisees, is 
a meré human tradition, and, therefore entirely 
repudiated. - Fasting is appropriate to the transi- 
tion doctrine of John, and the transition state of 
John’s disciples; (hanging, as it were in sus- 
pense, and supplying the connecting link be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity ;) appropriate 
to his doctrine of repentance ; and especially 
appropriate at the present time, while Joha is in 
prison, and his disciples are awating his fate. 

1] am the great Prophet and the true Messiah, 
of whom Moses and all the prophets spake. I 
am come as the salvation of Israel and the light 
of the world. So far from deemiog it neces- 
sary to conform myself to the doctrine of the 
Pharisees, or the discipline of John, I acknow- 
ledge John, though greater than all the pro- 
phets, merely in the character of my most hon- 
oured servant and special forerunner. ‘“ He 
that is least in the kindom of heaven is great- 
er than he.”t The morning star must be con- 
tent to veil itself, and disappear behind the 
splendour of the rising sun. 

| am come not to patch up the worn out gar- 
ment of Judaism, either with human traditions 
or new institutions. I cannot be guilty of the 
folly of putting new wine into old bottles. 
“That which decayeth and waxeth old is ready 
to vanish away,” Heb. viii. 13. And let it 
pass. The full moon shines in the west, as 
the sun rises in the east. The shadow pass- 
es as the substance comes. The type is no 
longer needed when the anti-type appears. The 
system of Judaism, adapted to the infancy of 
the church, is not adapted to its maturity; 
adapted to a carnal people, is not adapted to a 
spiritual people; and adapted to one nation, 
through a certain period, is not adapted to 
every nation, through every succeeding age. 
Jews and Gentiles are now to become one in 
Christ. The newness of the spirit and the old- 
ness of the letter cannot agree together. A new 
people must have new institutes; and a spirit- 
ual people must have spiritual institutes, exact- 
adapted to their new and spiritual character. 

he spirit of Christianity would rend the old 
garment of Judaism in shreds, and burst the 
shrivelled bottle. ‘ Behold I make all things 
new,” Rev. xxi. 5. I[ shall clothe this new 
man in a new robe; a robe which, like the gar- 
ments of Israel in the wilderness, shall never - 
wax old; and I shall put the new wine of the 
kingdom of heaven into new bettles, for thus 
only can both be preserved. 

If this interpretation of the parable be sub- 
a correct, the lesson we are here taught 
is, that Christ and Christianity, will not endure 
human traditions, nor heathenish nor Jewish 
practices; and that Christianity can only be 
preserved, perpetuated, and rendered universal, 
through the medium of Christian institutions, de- 
livered by Christ hiniself, and recorded for our 
learning, in the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles. 


* Poole, in his Synopsis, introduces this objection, 
and furnishes a brief reply. ‘ Obj. Discipuli novi 
erant, ideoque veteribus, &c. mali comparahtur. 
Resp. Veteres appellantur, aut propter veterem con- 
suetudinem omnino dissimilem, aut propter infirmita- 
tem. 


t President Edwards considers that Jesus Christ 

here speaks of himself. 
MODE OF STUDYING THE KORAN. 

The Koran does not seem to have much em- 
barrassed the Koolfuans. Their only mode of 
studying it was to have the characters written 
on a piece of board, then wash them off, and 
drink the water; and when asked by Clap- 
perton what spiritual benefit could be derived 
from the mere swallowing of dirty water, they 
indignantly replied, ““ What, do you call the 
name of God dirty water?” This mode of im- 
bibing sacred truth is, indeed, extensively pur- 
sued throughout the interior of the African con- 


son, in his social character, had done much to 


Principal and his Assistants have discharged 


tinent. 
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' «too much conformed to this world; those Evan- 
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_ of the nuns in fomenting the late disturbances. 


@ purse containing six hundred and fifty pounds, 
_ which was subsequently increased to seven hun- 


deplorable. Our tutor—the Reverend Cornelius 
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Teame—Three Doltare if id within six monthe, or Two 
and Fifty Cents in advance. 


generally give | 
our correspondents precedence in the order of 


time in. which their communications are receiv- 
ed. This. must account for favours being some- 
times laid over for a-week or two, 

‘Tur have placed. on 
the fourth page, for.the- information’ of such of 
our readers ‘as- have! access to no other paper, the 
Inaugutal Addresses of the President and Vice- 
President'of the United States, together with the 
Valedictory Address of the late Vice-President. 
The Washington papers state that the ceremonies 
of the Inauguration drew together between forty 
and fifty thousand strangers to that city. The 
usual procession and other festivities were ob- 
served on the occasion, all of which passed off 


without any accident. 


‘- Mormows.—This truly ridiculous sect, are in- 
creasing both in England and Scotland. In man 
there isa natural sense of religion which must 
be gratified by adopting some system; but the 
native depravity which controls it in all uncon- 
verted men, leads them to embrace the greatest 
absurdity in preference to the pure and spiritual 
religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. ~ 


Eprrorrat Hazpsnrrs.—An editor in New 
York, says he would as soon attempt to plug up 
‘@ maelstrom as to please every body; and the ed- 
‘itor of the London Record, a paper devoted to the 
established Church,-says he has many adversa- 
ries who vigorously attempt to destroy his jour- 
nal. These are, besides the Dissenters, the Ox- 
ford Tractarians, and all with Puseyite leanings; 
the dancing clergymen of the establishment, who 
want no obstacle in the way of their favourite in- 
dulgences in the hunting field, the race course, 
‘and the ball room; the members of the High 
Church who ‘are not Puseyites, but a little 


gelical clergy of the establishment who are slip- 
ping too far into worldly conformity, by attend- 
ing fetes, concerts, &c., and finally, the ladies 
who do not like to be lectured on immodest ap- 
parel. The editor surely has reason to dread 
such an “ alliance offensive.” 


ScoTLanpD.—From the Scotch 
papers, we learn that Mr. Robert Steuart, M. P., 
has published an outline of his proposed mea- 
sure; the principal feature of which is to abol- 
ish patronage by repealing the acts of Queen 
Anne, and to vest the appointment of the parish 
minister in the Kirk Session and Protestant ten 
pound heritors of the parish. 

Convanrs.—We noticed the disturbances rai- 
sed by the Roman Catholics in one or two of the 
cantons of Switzerland, and now we learn that 
the military authorities in the cantonof Argau, 
had given notice to the inmates of the Convent 
of Muri, that they must quit in twenty-four 
-hours. _ The same order has been given to other 
convents. The whole property of these estab- 
lishments was to be sold at auction. These mea- 
sures were adopted in consequence of the intrigues 


Converts To Romanism.— Prince Gallitzin, 
and Count Von Stackelsberg, both belonging to 
the Russian Legation at Rome, have embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion. Besides being de- 
prived of their titles of nobility, they are threat- 
ened with confiscation. Prince Gallitzin has 
great estates in Russia.”—Al/gemeine Zeitung, 
January 29. 

If this intelligence be true, and the Prince Gal- 
litzin mentioned be the one who, at one time, so 
much favoured the circulation of the Bible in 
Russia, his change of relation is to be lamented. 
It is not probably the same person; but there is 
but little substantial difference between the Greek 
and Latin churches, and changes back and forth, 
are made with much facility, and without much 
alteration of views, 

Rev. Jay,—-This is a name well 
known in America. It is associated with some 
of the most popylar publications of the day. 
His Sermons and Exercises have gone through 
various editions, and are highly prized for the 
delightful tone of piety which pervades them. 
As a preacher, Mr. Jay, during the whole course 
of his ministry, has occupied a place in the front 
rank. Recently, a jubilee was held in Bath, 
England, in commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his settlement in Argyle Chapel, in 
that place. The ceremonies were generally in- 
teresting and enthusiastic, although some of them 
‘were not, in our judgment, in good taste. Be- 
sides ceremony, the people gave some substantial 
proofs of their regard for their pastor, The juve- 
nile members presented a silver salver, bearing a 
gold medal with the medallion portrait of Mr. 
Jay on the obverse; and the other members an 
exquisitely wrought salver of solid silver, and 


dred and fifty. 

Mr. Jay, with a little too much of the theat- 
rical, presented this purse publicly to his wife, 
with a high and no doubt well deserved compli- 
ment. He spoke of her as having a daughter in 
America, who had reared thirteen children in the 
fear of God. For the gratification of our read- 
ers, we subjoin a part of the address delivered by 
Mr. Jay on the Sabbath succeeding the above 
mentioned ceremonies. | 

“ Though it is now just half a century since 
my connexion with this church, yet I laboured 
here occasionally, and sometimes for several 
Sabbaths together, during more than a year 
previously to my ordination. Neither was this 
the commencement of my ministry: I began 
preaching before I was sixteen and had preached 
nearly one thousand sermons before I was of 

Now, I do not boast of this; yea, I should 
rather reflect upon it, had it been the result of 
my own forwardness. But I was under a tutor 
whose authority I was bound not to dispute, but 
to obey. Our academy was at Marlborough; 
and the state of the villages all around was truly 


Winter (concerning whom the late Bishop Jebb, 
in one of his letters, exclaims, ‘O, what a 
celestial creature was this Cornelius Winter!’) 


for lack of knowledge, sent his students: to ad 
dreseittiem. very early, and when they would 
have for larger and more regu: | 
Bat.the poor rude. rustics 
required little depth or accuracy: they only 
wanted to know the ‘faithful saying, and worthy 
of all aéceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
‘the world'to save sinners!’ 

“In some of those villages | have preached 
down many a live-long Sabbath, in the homely 
cottage, on the before the door, or in some 
. ace in the road, or ina field hard by. 

ow offen have 1 wished to revisit all these 
hamlets! But, alas! how few should I now find 
alive, and who would be able to remember— 
what he was always called—‘the boy preacher.’ 

“Many of these places we supplied on week- 
day evenings, aswell as on the Sabbath, as we 
could afford time and assistance. To many of 
them we walked on foot; from some of them we 
returned, for want of accommodation, the same 
evening, whatever was the weather; and from 
none of them received we the least remunera- 

** We seldom encountered persecution. This 
depends very much always on the preacher: and 
our prudent tutor taught us not to rail and abuse, 
but simply to preach the truth; and to avoid the 
offence of folly when we could not avoid the 
offence of the cross. 

“I shall never forget with what eagerness and 

feeling these villagers received the words of life. 
The common people heard us gladly, and the 
poor had the Gospel preached unto them; not 
by ‘the poor man’s Church,’ but by those who 
then supplied their lack of service. 
_ “Upon leaving the academy I felt myself too 
young to undertake the pastoral office, | there- 
fore chose an obscure village, where I had 
preached frequently while 4 student, to enjoy 
retreat and to pursue my improvement. [ncome 
I looked not after, provided my personal wants 
were supplied. My fixed salary, therefore, was 
351. a year, and my board, in a private family. 
But being then known, and not unpopular, I was 
frequently drawn forth to supply the neighbour- 
ing churches ; and being ill-supplied with books, 
the design of my retirement was very imper- 
fectly answered. 

“IT then met with Lady Maxwell, who en- 

ed me to officiate in her chapel at the Hot- 
wells. There I was for nearly a year, not with- 
out proofs of acceptance and usefulness, as the 
place was filled and crowded. I was, therefore, 
pressed by her ladyship to take the oversight of 
of the At the same time, having 
preached in Bath before and during the illness 
of my predecessor here—(who with his dying 
breath recommended me to succeed him)—I re- 
ceived an invitation also to settle in Argyle 
Chapel. For atime I was perplexed; but while 
deliberating on these two proposals, some cir- 
cumstances arose which immediately determin- 
ed my movement towards this city. The step 
was to me an event of unspeakable importance ; 
but it was instantly followed by a conviction 
that I was where I ought to be: and this convic- 
tion never for a moment wavered. Disregard- 
ing, therefore, all subsequent offers to change 
my situation (and some of them, compared with 
my salary, were very lucrative,) I resolved to 
continue in a connexion which has proved a 
peculiarly happy one; but which has, as you 
here see, witnessed the lapse of the larger and 
better part of my life. It is worthy of remark, 
that the first text I ever preached from among 
those who were to become my ‘ hope,’ and ‘ joy,’ 
and ‘ crown of rejoicing,’ was, ‘ What | do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.’ 
_ “Some time after the acceptance of the call, I 
was ordained—fifty years ago yesterday. The 
charge was addressed to me by my honoured 
friend and tutor, Mr. Winter; and the sermon 
to the people was preached by the Rev. John 
Adams, of Salisbury. I was a young pastor— 
but the people despised not my youth; and, un- 
der various deficiencies, and inexperience, they 
patiently waited for more maturity from ripening 
seasons. 

‘“‘ Without entering into the minuteness of any 
human system of divinity (which I would not do 
for any people under heaven,) I engaged to 
preach Mr. Hervey’s three R’s, as they have 
been called—Ruin, Redemption, and Regenera- 
tion: ruin by Adam, redemption by Christ, and 
regeneration by the Spirit.. From these princi- 
ples—and these are principles—I have never 
seen cause yet to swerve. And though, in this 
long course of things, there have been many 
‘ Lo, here’s,’ and ‘ i there’s,’ I have been too 
much bent on the good old way to be attracted 
by them. Ifin any minor things I have ever 
differed from my brethren, and have had faith, 
I have had it to myself before God; orl have 
said, ‘ Let every one be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.’ 

“With regard to abstruse speculations—to 
which I was naturally much inclined—I was 
after no considerable reading and inquiry, con- 
strained to draw off my attention; having a full 
conviction that, if these things were not so use- 
less as not to merit regard, they were too high 
to be reached, or too deep to be fathomed: and 
therefore of such subjects I have long been very 
contentedly ignorant. We shall know, in a few 
moments after we enter the world of light, much 
more than we could acquire here, by the la- 
borious study of many years; while the pre- 
cious time and attention saved from impertinences 
can be rendered profitable to life and godliness. 
I have valued nothing in teaching since | have 
been here but what had, at least in my own con- 
viction, a practical bearing on the conscience 
and conduct; fully persuaded that, ‘as the body 
without the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also.’ 


“Of all the ministers that belonged to the 
Wiltshire Association when I entered it, I am 
the only survivor: and of all those who signed 
my call when I came here, only one remains, 
whose venerable head you would have seen here 
this day but for indisposition. And oh! whata 
curtailment are fifty years in a brief duration 
like ours! Your preacher, therefore, feels this; 
and though in some measure, he can talk like 
Caleb, who said, ‘As yet I am as strong this 
day as I was in the day that Moses sent me; as 
my strength was then, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in ;’ 
yet he does not forget that the days of our years 
are threescore yearsand ten. Yes; therefore a 
period cannot be far remote when, as he hopes he 
shall never stand in the way of usefulness, he will 
either entirely resign his labours or share them 
with another: and though he knows the extreme 
difficulty attached to a concern where three 
parties are so deeply interested, the Lord can 
provide. 

‘*¢ Now I seem to be taking a farewell of the 
fity years which I have passed within these 
happy walls! What a difference between the 
day of which I am reminded, and this day! 
Then, I was rapidly entering life: Iam now 
gradually withdrawing from it. Then, I was 
commencing my voyage across an untried 
ocean: now, with the glass in my hand, I am 
looking for the fair heavens. ‘Then, I wasa 
mere youth : now, surrounded with children and 
grandchildren. What was then anxiety is now 
repose ; what was then hope is now accomplish- 
ment; what wasthen prayeris now praise. What 
a season of humiliation, you will naturally con- 
clude, must this have been! We are hardly aware 
of our deficiencies and imperfections till some- 
thing occurs which drives us to retire, and re- 
flect, and review. But who can look back upon 
fifty years, and not exclaim, ‘ Enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, O; Lord: for in thy 
sight shall no flesh living be justified.’ ‘O Lord, 
if Thou shouldest mark iniquity, O Lord, who 
can stand!’ Yet what a season of thanksgiving 
ought it tobe! How has my life been indulged! 
How few-have been so satisfied with favour, 
and filled withthe blessing of the Lord! Yet! 


have had trials enough to remind me that ‘ full 


—compassionating those who were perishing 


bliss is bliss divine.’ Though! have not drunk 
Meep of the cup, I have tasted the bitterness of 


affliction. One trial has pressed upon me with 

“naan force ; atid concerning which I should 
ve been ready to say, Lord, afflict me in any 

-other —but. his ways are ji t. 

“But what deliverances have [ experienced 


during this period; Serious attacks of indisposi- 
tion eaisely prepared me to expect on abbre- 
viated ministry; and for it 
tool but, having obtained help of God, } eon- 
tinued to this day; and, after allt the Ebenezers 
I have reared along the road, I now rear the 
largest of them all. And ; 
‘ Here in thy house I leave my vows, 
And thy rich grace record ; 
Witness, ye saints, who hear me now, 
If I forsake the Lord.’ ” 
Montgomery, the Christian Poet, contributed 
the following as his appropriate share to the 
celebration. 
A blessing on our Pastor’s head, 
Lord God! we fervently: implore ; 
On him, this day, a blessing shed 
For life, for death, for evermore. 


For all that Thou in him hast wrought, 
For all that Thou by him hast done, 

Our warmest, purest thanks be brought 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, thy Son. 
To Thee he gave his flower of youth, 
To Thee his manhood’s fruit he gave, 
The herald of life-giving truth, 

Dead souls from deathless death to save. 


Forsake him not in his old age, 

But while his Master’s cross he bears, 
Faith be his staff on pilgrimage, 

A crown of glory his grey hairs. 


With holier zeal his heart enlarge, 

Though strength decay and sight grow dim, 
While we, the people of his charge, 

Still glorify thy grace in him. 

So when his warfare here shall cease, 

By suffering perfected in love, — 

His ransom’d soul shall join in peace 

The Church of the first-born above. 


CHURCH-RENDING.—We have several letters 
before us, which invite us to notice the unjustifi- 
able efforts of the New-school, particularly in 
Pennsylvania, to rend unprotected orthodox 
churches. We have been informed that the 
so called pastoral letter of the Harrisburg Pres- 
bytery, is employed as an electioneering instru- 
ment in these disorganizing crusades. It will 
not, however, answer. New-schoolism cannot, to 
any great extent, flourish in Pennsylvania. The 
sickly little organizations which it takes a singu- 
lar pride in multiplying, are destined to a speedy 
extinction. In Kentucky, we understand the 
same system is pursued with a like success— 
that is to detach from a few churches small, dis- 
affected minorities after having deceived them 
by such statements as those contained in the let- 
ter of the Harrisburg Presbytery. As some of 
our pastors wish an antidote to this letter where 
it is circulated, we propose in our next number to 
insert an answer to it from the pen of the Rev. 
John P. Carter, a member of the Synod of : Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Reuiciovs Exrerrence.—The following is 
from the Episcopal Recorder: ‘ We have been 
earnestly looking to The Watchman of the 
South, for some further remarks, from the pen of 
Dr. Alexander on this interesting topic. Those 
articles of his, which have already appeared, we 


throwing light and comfort around the path of 
many a traveller to Zion. A number of our cor- 
respondents are asking us whether the series is 
finished. Weare unable to answer the question, 
but presume that we may look for some further 
numbers.” 

We would reply to our cotemporary, that the 
Essays by Dr. Alexander with this title, are now 
in the course of publication in book form, by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. In addition 
to the numbers published in the newspapers, 
there will be others which will not appear in the 
newspapers, the whole forming a neat and porta- 
ble volume. 


Tue Retapsep.—Perhaps there is no church 
in which there are not some who come under 
this denomination. We do not now refer to 
those whose ardour is cooled, and whose interest 
in the ways of God visibly declines, after they 
have formally united themselves to the Church 
of Christ, although, alas! there are many such ; 
but to those, who after having their attention 
strongly awakened to the importance of religion, 
subdue their impressions, silence their consci- 
ence, and relapse into total indifference. Such 
cases are perpetually occurring, but they are par- 
ticularly multiplied at and after seasons of revi- 
val. How many are there now, who were once 
disposed with the publican to cry out, “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner,” and who excited high 
hopes in the hearts of their friends, that they 
were in earnest, pressing towards the kingdom of 
heaven, but who have now cast off the fear of God, 
and even glory in their obduracy. The condi- 
tion of such is awful in the extreme. The mas- 
ter of the vineyard has said to them, “ go work 
to-day in my vineyard,” and they have said, 
“ we go, but went not.” They had turned their 
faces towards Zion, and now they have turned 
upon it their backs; they had put their hand to 
the plough, but have now looked back. It need 
not be said that their present unconcern, if 
not followed by hearty repentance, must termi- 
nate in their ruin. If God shall take them at 
their word, and withdraw the Spirit whom they 
have grieved, and leave them to the dominion of 
their worldly lusts, their condemnation is inevita- 
bly sealed. 

It has often been observed, that persons who 
have relapsed after having been religiously affect- 
ed, undergo a change of character which is for 
the worse. It is not the mere contrast between 
their present indifference and their former reli- 
gious anxiety which induces us to infer this; but 
there is ordinarily a positive and visible deterio- 
ration. They not only cast off fear,and restrain 
prayer, but they begin to indulge malignant feel- 
ings against strict religion. The minister of re- 
ligion whose counsel had been formerly anxious- 
ly sought, and friends who had: observed the 
impression with visible pleasure, are now avoid- 
ed; regarded with suspicion, and sometimes, it is 
to be feared, with dislike and hatred; the house 
of God, and the prayer-room are attended but 
seldom, and then with weariness, or abandoned 
altogether ; cavils against religion, and reports 
injurious to its professors are eagerly entertain- 


have reason to believe, have been the means of 


ed, and all conse. of religious obligation is at! 
length totally effaced. They illustrate-the sad 
ease of the man from whom the evil spirit had 
been expelled, but at length readmitted with 
other spirits worse than himself, making his last | 
state worse than his first, 

We have noticed the unhappy situation of per- 
sons of this description, that we might strongly 
enlist the sympathies and efforts of ministers and 
others in their behalf. They require a peculiar 
treatment ; their disease exhibits symptoms which 
call for much skill and tenderness. Often we 
believe, they are confirmed in their relapse by 
the injudicious manner in which they are dealt 
with. Some regard them with suspicion, others 
treat them with reserve, others refuse intercourse 
with them, and still others aggravate their feel- 
ings by invective, and calling them apostates. 
Even ministers of the Gospel will often show 
such a change in their treatment of them, as to 
imply an entire loss of confidence in them, and a 
want of that friendliness which once characteri- 
zed their greetings. That all this is not only 
wrong, but cruel, must be manifest to the reflect- 
ing. The condition of a poor sinner should al- 
ways be regarded with tenderness, and the more 
apparently hopeless his state, the more sincere 
should be our sympathy. In this particular case, 
ministers of the Gospel should make persons in 
their congregations of this description, the sub- 
jects of their urgent prayer, and of their special 
effort. They should put in requisition all their 
wisdom, and use the utmost caution in approach- 
ing them. They should show such persons that 
they feel a deep and friendly interest in their 
welfare, and endeavour to inspire them with con- 
fidence. They should gently strive to overcome 
their prejudices, and submit forbearingly to their 
repulses. Severity of rebuke should be avoided 
as only tending to confirm them in obduracy, and 
when their sin, in forsaking their first impres- 
sions, is charged home on their consciences, it 
should, if possible, be done in private. Satan 
often makes the presence of witnesses an argu- 
ment for stout-heartedness against admonition. 
It is a mistake to suppose that persons in this 
situation are as much at case as they pretend to 
be ; nay, on the contrary, the exterior air of in- 
difference is often the disguise of a sorrowful 
heart. Such sinners are unhappy; their con- 
science is not wholly stupefied; they would be 
glad if all Christians would treat them with harsh- 
ness, that they might convert it into an apology 
for their present neglect; against kindness, they 
are not proof, and there is an open avenue by 
which the language of love may yet reach their 
heart. Let not their condition be regarded as 
hopeless; oh, let it not be regarded with scorn, 
but with tender pity, and with an affection that 
will suffer much in the attempt to rescue them as 
brands from the burning. " 


Coton1zaT10n.—A public discussion has been 
held in London, between our countryman, the 
Rev. Mr. Gurley, and Mr. Scoble, the champion 
of the anti-slavery society, on the subject of Co- 
lonization on the coast of Africa; with what 


result we are not informed. 


Tae Naw Minister.—A sketch with this 
title may be found on our first page, which may 
convey valuable hints to ministers and people. 


Zeau or THE Paracy.—There is scarcely a 
corner of the world, civilized or savage, into 
which the Jesuit missionaries are not now pene- 
trating. Dr. Grant, in his journal of a visit to 
the secluded Nestorians, as published in the Mis- 
sionary Herald, makes the following notice : 


‘“‘ The Nestorian priest lamented the low state 
to which their church had become reduced, and | 
said he feared that the people, in their gross ig- 
norance, would fall a sacrifice to the wiles of 
the papists, who, he had been told, were about 
to make more vigorous efforts than ever to con- 
vert the whole of his people to the pope. He 
told a sad tale of their past efforts and success, 
and said that his own father was bastinadoed 
till his toe nails dropped off, to compel him to 
become a Roman Catholic! The papists in 
Mesopotamia have assured me that there will 
be no effort spared to convert to their faith the 
whole of the Nestorian church, and this report 
is confirmed by letters since received from Bag- 
dad, one of which says that three bishops and 
priests, educated at the propaganda, were ‘ about 
going to Mosul to hold a convention to devise 
measures to ce all the Nestorians to the 
Romish faith!’ There must be a final struggle 
with ‘the man of sin,’ and it must be boldly 
and promptly met. With God and truth on our 
side, we have nothing to fear, if the church will 
come up to her duty. The Nestorians have 
nobly stood their ground, and they are still upon 
the watch tower. AsI approached their moun- 
tain fastnesses their first inquiry was to know 
whether I was a ‘ catoleek;’ and they declared 
that they would not admit these ‘ wolves in 
sheeps clothing” to enter their country. Hitherto 
they have prevented them; or rather God has 
kept them secure in their munition of rocks, and 
may he still watch over them.” 

Will not the repeated notices of this activity 
on the part of the Roman Catholics, awake the 
true spirit of zeal in the bosom of every true 
Protestant? 

SurERsTITIons, originate in ignorance, and 
being early communicated to the mind, obtain an 
influence which education is not always able to. 
counteract. These are always without reason, 
and oftentimes extremely silly. Not only so, 
but they are irreligious, and should never have 
a control over the mind which receives the Bible 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 
We have heard of persons who would nail a 
horse shoe on their gates and stable doors, as a 
protection to their cattle. We have known 
others who would daily consult their dream 
books, for the interpretation of every idle ‘fancy 
which may have floated through their brain the 
preceding night. We have heard of its being no 
uncommon practice for families in moving, to 
send first a Bible and some salt, from one habi- 
tation to the other, as a sure method of securing 
good fortune. These and a thousand other su- 
perstitions, are generally confined to the unedu- 
cated; but there is one which has influence with 
persons of greater refinement; we mean that 
which makes Friday an unlucky day for the 
commencement of any enterprize. We know a 
learned Judge, who would not scruple to com- 
mence a journey on the Sabbath, but no consid- 
eration could prevail on him to set out on a Fri- 
day. We have often heard professors of religion 
insisting on the reasonableness of this belief, as if 
it were a part of sacred writ. We scarcely know 
how to argue against such an absurdity, but to pro- 


Do you really believe that a beneficent r 
has affixed to one day out of the six which he 
has granted us for our worldly labour, a species | 
of curse, by which the inost important business 
commenced on it, will certainly fail, and all our 
labour be lost? Or if God has thus signalized 
one day as unlucky, what should we think of 
his goodness in concealing it, and not making it 
a matter of revelation? When these questions 
are answered, then we will be prepared to say 
how far such a superstitious and irreligious be- 
hef can consist with Christian character. 
Oneriin.—The Faculty at Oberlin, have at 
length been forced to notice the lynching scene 
recently enacted under semi-official authority. 
Their report does not mend matters. The prin- 
cipal actor, Mr. Taylor, the editor of the Ober- 
lin Evangelist, actually justifies the deceptious 
and immoral trick resorted to, to entrap the young 
man, on the ground that “it is undeniably the 
very principle upon which God acts in the pro- 
vidential government of the world!!” If this 
be not impiety, we know not how to distinguish 
it; and yet the Faculty have expressed it as 
their views, that this man should be continued 
at his post as editor of the Evangelist! The 
New York Observer remarks that it has the 
names of five teachers in that institution, who 
were aiding and abetting in this act of violence. 
The same paper well remarks, that “God has 
permitted this melancholy event to take place, 
that the eyes of the community might be open- 
ed, and the tree be known by its fruits.” 


Jerrerson the annual com- 
mencement of Jefferson Medical College, held at 
the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, on the 6th 
inst., the of Doctor of Medicine was con- 
ferred by the Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D., the Pre- 
sident of the Institution, on fifty-seven gentle- 
men, 


ANOTHER Response.—We have received 
from a lady in New York, a check for forty dol- 
lars, to be appropriated for the purchase of a set 


for the church in Illinois, The generous donor 
may have seen by our last, that this church has 
been supplied from another quarter ; but if there 
be no objection, we will appropriate the gift in 
furnishing another weak church with this valua- 
ble collection of books, We are greatly en- 
couraged to believe, from these two instances of 
prompt benevolence, that there will be many 
more to engage in this delightful way of diffu- 
sing good. To supply a whole neighbourhood 
with the permanent means of religious instruc- 
tion through a well selected congregational libra- 
ry—who would not rejoice to spend forty dollars 
inthis way? Ina short time, the delegates to 
the General Assembly will convene in Philadel- 
phia, from all parts of the Union, and if our gen- 
erous readers will only supply the means, we will 
cheerfully encounter all the trouble of the agency 
in inquiring of these delegates for the most des- 
titute points in which such libraries would afford 
the greatest promise of usefulness, Shall we not 
be enabled to prepare some twenty or thirty sets 
of these publications, to be carried by the com- 
missioners to the Assemby, on their return, to 
the distant parts of the land? Should we suc- 
ceed in this measure, we would be abundant- 
ly rewarded in knowing that the Board would 
be benefitted, destitute churches instructed, and 
the donors themselves blessed with the fulfilment 
of the promise, “ The liberal soul shall be made 
fat: and he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.” 

*.* A Pleasant Postscript.—Just as we had 
written the above, a letter was handed to us from 
New York, inclosing a check for one hundred. 
and eight dollars, to purchase three sets of books 
to be presented to feeble churches at our discre- 
tion, This sum is contributed by three members 
of one family. Thus we had scarcely express- 
ed our wish, before the Lord graciously an- 
swered our prayer. 


Ruteer’s Srreet Cuurcn, New Yorr.— 
We have learned with much pleasure, that this 
large and highly respectable congregation have 
made spirited preparations to take down their 
present house, and to erect upon the same eligi- 
ble site, a large and beautiful stone edifice 
in the Gothic style. They propose also to 
erect on the lot adjoining, a commodious par- 
sonage; thus setting an example which we 
should be pleased to see more extensively 
followed. Every well established church, in city 
and country, should have, and might have, a 
parsonage for the comfortable accommodation of 
their minister. We have been told that in the 
Rutger’s street church the subscriptions have 
been liberal, and were so promptly made as to 
justify immediate measures for beginning the 
work, ‘The worthy and estimable pastor of this 
church, the Rev. John M. Krebs, Permanent 
Clerk of the General Assembly, has long labour- 
ed for this people, and deserves thigmark of their 
continued attachment. 

We notice these proceedings without authority, 
but we like to hold up such examples for imita- 
tion whenever we hear of them. 


Systematic Cnariry.—One of our cor- 
respondents who is earnest im stirring up the 
Church to a sense of her high responsibility 
to God, on the subject of benevolence, men- 
tions, in our present number, the humiliating 
fact that the revenues to our Boards of Mis- 
sions and Education would be increased three- 
fold, if each member in the Presbyterian Church 
would contribute the paltry sum of three dollars 
per annum! When it is known that many 
comparatively poor persons already contribute 
to these institutions, from teenty to fifty dollars 
a year, and yet the total amount is so small, the 
inference is as inevitable as it is humiliating, 
that thousands in our communion do not con- 
tribute one dollar in the year to the treasury of 
the Lord! It is a dark spot in the history of 
our Church—a plague-spot, which must be re- 
moved, or we are ruined, 

The same correspondent notices with just 
commendation the munificence displayed by the 
Brick church, in New York, the Tenth church 
in Philadelphia, and the First church in Natch- 
ez. “Honour to whom honour.” We have, 


however, another church to add to this list, 
which is perhaps second to none in its systema- 


fessors of religion we would propose a question : 


of the publications. of the Board of Publication, | 


the Rev, Dr. Phillips. In relation to this church, 
the. following may be relied : 
Subscriptions from 1st January, 1833, to 31st 
December, 1840. 
Board of Education of the General 
Assembly, - . - $11,027 56 
Board of Domestic Missions of the 


General Assembly, = - - 10,344 09 
American Bible Society, - - 3688 83 
American Tract Society, - - 1407 43 
Amer. Sunday School Union, - 1170 94 


Board of Publication of the General 


Assembly, (five yearsonly) - 2114 12 
‘Board of Foreign Missions of Gen- 
eral Assembly - $14,155 12 
Semi-cent. collection, 2427 50 
16,582 62. 


Theolegical Sem. at Princeton, 5000 00 


$51,335 59 

The plan adopted in this church in making 
collections, and which has been in operation 
since 1833, is this: Every quarter, the Ruling 
Elders, assisted by a few ladies, make personal 
application to the members of the congregation, 
for one or more of the objects before enumera- 
ted, and the result is as stated. We pray that 
the day may soon come, when every Session, 
charmed with the simplicity of this plan, will 
go and do likewise. 


— 


East Winpsor Semrnary.—lIn the Theolog- 


| ical Institution of Connecticut, at East Windsor 


there are, according to their last catalogue, three 
Professors, one adjunct and tharty students. 
EcciestasticaL.—Mr. David Lyon was or- 
dained as an Evangelist, by the Presbytery of 
Albany, at Northampton, Fulton county, New 
York, on the 17th February. Introductory 
prayer by Rev. Dr. E. Yale, of Kingsborough; 
the Rev. Duncan Kennedy, of Galway, preach- 
ed the sermon from 2 Cor, v. 18—20, and pro- 
posed the constitutional questions; ordaining 
prayer by Rev. B. H. Pitman, of Esperance ; 
charge by Rev. M.S. Goodall, of Amsterdam. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

John S. Taylor of New York, has just pub- 
lished in a thin 18mo., The Backshder, by An- 
drew Fuller, with an introduction by John An- 
gell James, a work well known to the Church 
and of sterling merit; and also in the same 
form, a summary, but satisfactory inquiry into 
the fundamental doctrine of the Supreme Deity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Rev. Dr. Brown- 
lee of New York. 

Mr. D. Appleton of New York, has issued 
from his press a series of pastoral addresses by 
John Angell James, the tone and style of which 
we much admire, from the specimen we have had 
the opportunity of examining. The subjects are 
of great importance, such as “ Practical religion 
must be seen in every thing,” “ Heavenly mind- 
edness,” “‘ The increased holiness of the Church,” 
&c. &c, 

Mr. John S. Taylor of New York has fa- 
voured us with another work from the prolific 
pen of Krummacher entitled “Corneliys the 
Centurion,” which deserves a place at the 
side of his other works, It is preceded by a 
biographical notice of the author which we were 
glad to see, 

We are always attracted by the lovely and 
devotional feelings which pervades Krumma- 
cher’s books. There is nothing coldly didactic 
about them—they are fervent with piety. The 
character of the author is beautifully pourtrayed 
in the words of a foreign critic: “ It was the de- 
light of his heart to find engagement in every 
thing—in playing with a child, in looking on a 
blooming rose, in contemplating the variegated 
colours of the evening sky, in confidential fel- 
lowship and in the quiet hours of study.” 
We might add that a sense of his peace with 
God, made every thing around him delightful. 


For the Presbyterian. 
WHAT CAN OUR CHURCH DO? 


In a former communication upon the subject 
of missions, I expressed the increasing confi- 
dence I feel that our Church will rise up to this 
great enterprize, and do her part in the blessed 
work of preaching the Gospel to every creature. 

It was stated that our arrangements now 
made to devolve this work upon the whole 
Church, upon her officers, and members, was 
itself sufficient to inspire confidence. It fur- 
nishes an organization to our hands; or, rather, 
eternal wisdom has provided it, in forming and 
preserving the Church for this purpose, and we 
are only asking that it may be employed for 
this divinely appointed end. It is an organiza- 
tion simple and extended, swayed by the law of 
faith and the law of love. Its members are 
bound to each other by common vows and com- 
mon hopes, and to the Saviour by an unchang- 
ing covenant. .Every member of our extended 
communion professes to be governed by the most 
exalted principles of charity, and is bound to 
direct his efforts, and alms, and prayers, to the 

reat work of building up the Kingdom of the 
lehewn in the world. I believe we can count 
upon the co-operation of our whole communion. 
l have confidence in their co-operation, because 
I have confidence in their piety. Hopeful piety 
is made the basis of a profession in our Church, 
and this does much to secure her spirituality, 
and to maintain her true glory. 

We are liable to err, and there may be, and 
doubtless are some among us who have only a 
‘‘ name to live.” These may not honour God 
with their substance, and may throw obstruc- 
tions and multiply difficulties, to impede the 
general cause. But their influence is small, and 
rapidly diminishing. | 

The piety of the Church is rising to this noble 
work, and we shall move on in a body to its 
accomplishment. Some of the honour of pub- 
lishing the name of Jesus to the dying Heathen 
will belong to our Church, and upon us will de- 
scend some of the blessings promised to those 
who water others. 

It is probable more would be done if we had 
some fixed point which we could all endeavour 
to reach. We cannot define a plan so happily 
as did the American Bible Society, when they re- 
solved to supply every family in our land ina given 
time; but we can resolve upon a specified sum. 
Could something definite thus be proposed, and 
a resolution to reach it become general, results 
great and good might follow. I do not know 
how much our members are able and willing, 
on an average, to bestow for the great work of 
the world’s conversion. I wish exceedingly that 
something might be proposed, in which, whether 
agents reached our churches or not, we might 
all unite, and feel that we were strengthened in 
our efforts by the union with us of more than 
a hundred thousand hands. We have three 
Boards established, for the purpose of raising 
up preachers of the Gospel, and sustaining them 
among the destitute at home and abroad. How 


tic liberality. We refer to the Wall street church,} 


much can we raise for these objects? How 


| much for éacti member of our denomination! 


I Know there iégreat diversity in the condition 
and ability of bar churches and members, but 
how ‘much ¢an be-ssid for the average of the 
whole? Some churches have done nobly for 
many years. I have been informed that Dr. 
Spring’s church, of New York, raised between 
fifteen and twenty thousand dollars for these great 
objects in a year. But this was the: pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of our country had 
fallen —. commercial part of the commu- 
nity. ig was contributing twenty dollars per 
member by that church. The Presbyterian 
church in Walnut street, Philadelphia, of which 
Rev. Mr. Boardman is pastor, and the church 
in Natchez, have contributed, in proportion to 
their members, as much, perhaps more. J ain 
not about to propose twenty dollars for each of 
our members, nor ten, nor five. Some of our 
churches are small, and then the support of the 


| pastor falls upon a few. Taking this into con- 


sideration, | would suggest three dollars per 
member as an amount that might be reached. 
Several churches at the north, with which I am 
acquainted, in small villages and country per- 
ishes, do this, and more than this. I am ac- 
quainted with some in the remote South, who 
have reached this in their monthly concert col: 
lections, in about three months, including the 
collection the first Sabbath in January. 
I think if the liberal will do liberally, and the 
strong help to bear the burdens of the weak, 
and especially if there is a general co-operation 
in this work, this amount can easily be raised: 
I mean that each Session and Presbytery will 
endeavour to raise a sum equal to three times 
the number of their members, to be divided 
equally between the Boards of Education, For- 
eign and Domestic Missions, or in amy other 
roportioa the donors may choose. This would 
only three cents per week the year round; 
yet it would make nearly one hundred and filly 
thousand dollars for each of these Boards. Ob 
what an impulse this would give to the cause of 
missions at home and abroad. Those who ap- 
prove of this plan can aid in promoting it by 
resolving that the churches with which they are 
connected shall bear their part. The sum can 
easily be ascertained. It will only be necessa- 
ry to multiply the number of communicants b 
three. That will give the amount to be arate { 
What any church does beyond this, will go to 
help out the deficiency from poorer churches. 
F. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 

RIGHTS OF RULING ELDERS IN ORDINATION. 

_ Mr. Editor—I am glad to see this subject 
discussed in your paper. It is a subject upon 
which I have wanted light. It appears from 
two communications in your paper, that there 
is a diversity of practice, on this subject in the 
churches. I hope, therefore, that the agitation 
of it will be the cause of introducing a uniformity. 
of practice. It has occurred to me, some time 
since, that the eldership, are too much depress- 
ed in our church. Ministers, | fear, are in the 
habit of treating them with too little respect in 
our judicatories. ‘The consequence is, that they 
feel themselves of so little importance in our ec- 
clesiastical bodies, that they are very careless 
about attending them. This, | am satisfied, is 
the situation of things in the bounds of the 
Synod to which I stand connected. At the 
last meeting of our Synod, there were not more 
than four or five elders present. And it is not 
surprising that they should absent themselves, 
as long as they are made to feel their own un- 
importance. I, for one, go for elevating the 
character and influence of the eldership; and for 
inducing them to take a more prominent part in 
the government of ourChurch. They have, if [ 
mistake not, been more than once the salvation 
of our Church. 

Yet I would not be understood, as wishing to 
give them more authority and influence, than 
our excellent standards allow them. But all this 
influence—all the influence and power which our 
standards allow them, I wish them to have, and 
to feel it their privilege, as well as their duty to 
exercise. 

You will therefore understand me as favour- 
ing the course taken by the Synod of Indiana, 
Your correspondent M. asks, how can an elder, 
when the newly ordained minister rises from his 
knees, take him by the hand and address him in 
the language prescribed in our ordination ser- 
vice? It will be a sufficient answer to this 
question, to refer him to the place where our 
book positively enjoins it upon all the members 
of the Presbytery to do this very thing. See 
sec. 14, chap. 15. Surely your correspondent 
M. will not deny that elders are members of 
Presbytery. The same section requires, that 
the ordination of a bishop shall be done by the 
“laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” 
A Presbytery is defined, in -the 2d sec. of the 
10th chap., ** so as to embrace in it, aa elemen- 
tal parts the ruling elders.” So that it appears 
to me, to be as plain as it can be, that the Synod 
of Indiana have done nothing more than carry 
out the plain principles of our book of discipline. 

The principles of our book agree with the 
principles of the Bible. Timothy, a bishop, was 
ordained “with the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery.” See 1 Tim. iv. 14. Yet I 
am not sure that all the positions taken by your 
correspondent, R. J. B. can be sustained. | will 
not say that the ordination of a ruling elder, or 
deacon by a “simple minister without the aid 
of a session, is episcopacy in toto.” 

The distinguishing feature of Presbyterianism 
is equality of bishops. Bishops may be on an 
equality, and yet each one be allowed to ordain 
ruling elders and deacons, without any assis- 
tance. At any rate, our book of discipline does 
not seem to contemplate the presence of more 
than one minister at the ordination of ruling el- 
ders and deacons. See chap. 13, sec. 4. “ After 
sermon, the minister shall state in a concise 
manner,” &c. 

If but one minister be present, and there is 
no existing Session, he must act alone. The 
5th section of the same chapter, contemplates 
the ordination of Ruling Elders and Deacons, 
of course by “ the minister,” “ when there is no 
existing Session.” ‘The ordination spoken of in 
Acts vi. 6, was the ordination of Deacons, and 
not of Bishops, and therefore did not require 
the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. 
Moreover Titus, if I mistake not, who was not 
an apostle, ordained elders in Crete. It does 
not appear that he had any assistance. Per- 
haps, however, we may still maintain that the 
ordination of Ruling Elders and Deacons, is a 
Presbyterial act, in the following way: Pres- 
byteries sometimes appoint committees to go 
and ordain Bishops. ‘They delegate their au- 
thority to these committees. Still the ordination. 
of Bishops in this way is a Presbyterical act. 
May they not also delegate their authority in 
the same way for the ordination of Ruling El- 
ders and Deacons? And may not ihis commit- 
tee consist of one individual? In the 10th 
chapter, 8th section, it is said to be the power 
of Presbyteries “‘ to form, or receive new con- 
gregations.” To form a congregation, is to or- 
dain a Session. Should a minister form a con- 
gregation, and report his doings to Presbytery, 


done, by receiving the new congregation; would 
not the whole matter be Presbyterially done? 
As much so as if the minister had been special- 
ly appointed a committee for that purpose? It 


way of proceeding. It seems to me that our 
book contemplates, that ministers labouring as 
evangelists in destitute places, are to be under- 
stood, by the situation in which they are placed, 
to be clothed with the power of forming sew 
congregations. | had intended to say more on 
this subject; but as my sheet is full | must con- 
clude. 8. 


God has only one way of bringing all to 


himself; viz. by martyrdom, or the crucifixion 
of ourwills, . . 


and the l’resbytery should sanction what he had - 


seems to me that our book contemplates this 
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BNNGVLVAMIA BIBLAL SOCIBIY. 


for every’ thmily eup- 
: | 


which declares “that the Holy 
with profit by the 
umsa intelligence but tothe Divine charac. 
to our fo ous, path,” 
and could be goient of 


8 jerman Bitiles to be’ ob- 
tained inf this. country and jt became necessary 
to. make iarge importations ‘from England and 
‘The'work; ‘however, Was vigorous- 
ly prosecuted during the space of two years and 


by the “God, all diffi- 
were Surmouiited, and the work happily 
effort resulted ‘in the 

Holy 


to” the usual estimate there are 


five peteens in each family. Consequently two 
souls were brought by this 
eflurt intd direct contact with the Bible. | 
 Cam-any one for moment prayerfully con- 
- wider- this fact, and also remember that this 

blessed ‘influence has been operating now, for 
more‘than ten years, yet doubt whether angels 
in Heaven have had occasion to — 
destitate families supplied with the Bible? or, 
can any intelligent friend of Pennsylvania 
seriously consider this fact and doubt whether 
our Commonwealth has been blessed by the cir- 
calation of these forty thousand Bibles ? | 
-» Bat-our population is not stationary. It is 
emipently moveable, and, as respects numbers, 
that movement is right onward. : 

“inee the State was last supplied there has 


‘been added to the population of Pennsylvania | 


about.three hundred and fifty thousand souls 
or seventy thousand families many of these 
bave come from European’ countries, and many 
have-grown up in the remote sections of the 
State where there is no ready access to books. 
Frone-these facts it might-be su that not 
- @ few'of these new families ; would be without 
the Bible. An examination made in various 
parts of the State, during the past years shows 
that this supposition is correct. | 

- Ia view of these facts the Pennsylvania Bible 
Seciety has, Resolved, confiding in the co-opera- 
tion of the Friends of the Bible, and the bless- 
ing of.God, to supply, once more every destitute 
family in Pennsylvania with a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures. Evidence has been obtained 
which satisfies the Board of Managers of this 
Society that the number of destitute families 
cannot be estimated at less than twenty thou- 
sand. To supply these thousands will require 
earnest effort, and liberal contributions. Many 
who engaged in the first supply are no longer 
among us, They have gone, we fondly be- 
lieve, into that bright presence where the light 
of the Bible is needed no more. 

Among these may be especially mentioned 
the name of the venerable Bishop White, who 
presided for more than a quarter of a century, 
with unwearied assiduity, over the interests of 
this Society, and of Robert Ralston who, during 
a like period was its most warm friend and 
faithful. Treasurer. 

- Shall not this second effort call forth willing 
and devoted. friends to take the place of those 
‘who have “ ceased from their labours?” — 

Some reasons which call for the vigourous 
this effort may be given here- 


For the Presbyterian. 
SUGGESTIONS ON MISSIONS- 

When turning over religious periodicals, and 
looking at missionary intelligence, my mind has 
often alternated between despondency and hope, 
concerning the efforts of our own beloved 
Church. 

_ My fears have arisen, not from any diminu- 
tion of confidence in our arrangements for prose- 
cuting this work, for I believe they are the best 
in the world. It is calling the Church, modelled 
upon the foundation of Prophets and Apostles, 
to the great work for which the Church is or- 

nized. It is putting honour upon a divine 
institution, and employing it for the most sacred 
of all purposes. 

Nor do [ fear concerning the fidelity of our 
missionaries. I believe they are devoted and 
faithful men. -My own fears relate tq the Church 
at home. Will the Church meet her high re- 
sponsibilities, and carry forward this great and 
good work? 

This is the question which awakens the soli- 
citude and prayers of many a pious heart. Will 
the Church do her duty in this her own appro- 
priate work? But on this subject [ have in- 
creasing confidence and hope. My confidence 
arises, in part, from the perfection of her ar- 
rangements, to which allusion has already been 
made. We devolve this whole work upon the 
Church, her officers, and her members. We 
appeal to those whose hopes of eternal life rest 
upon the Gospel, to aid in sending this Gospel 
to the.destitute.. We wish to make the Church 
the pillar and ground of the truth, and see the 
light of life shining out from Zion. ‘This our 
sha contemplates. It proposes to employ for 
this: bepign and gracious enterprise, all our ju- 
dicatories, and all our individual churches; all 
our officers, and all our members. | 
_ The great duty is one of divine appointment. 
It is to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
To all our feeble churches at home, and to the 
destitute communities and rising settlements 
along the borders of the wilderness, and across 
the waters, and around the globe, to every hea- 
then country, and to every habitation of man. 
‘Who shall dare to draw narrower limits, when 
the Saviour himself says, “ The field is the 
world 7” 


This isthe great work to be accomplished, 
and the jnastrumentality is divinely appoiated. 
In endeavouring to carry it forward, our plan 
contemplates the employment of the Church, in 
her organized capacity, as a missionary body ; 
and we confide much in this arrangement. We 
believe it is wise, and that it may be made 
efficient. Our Missionary Society meets annu- 
ally in Philadelphia, the third Thursday in May. 
‘The persons who convene there are not all min- 

ister’, nor all laymen; but an equal proportion 
of each. They come from every section of the 
country, from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
‘a delegation from every Presbytery. The body 
thus meeting is a large one; especially when 
‘we consider ‘that it is only a meeting of repre- 
sentatives. | | 

. Then thereare Synods, Presbyteries, and Ses- 
sions, who may act as permanent auxiliaries in 
the game cause. -hodies are more and 
more acknowledging and assuming a missionary 
@haracter; thus making the whole Church more 
oe Apostolic and primitive in its character. 

' “When these bodies meet and pray over their 
great work, and join ia efforts for extending the 
fiogtom of Christ, a missionary spirit is in- 


fearry-to 


| love is not all profession. 
[the co-operation of these one hundred and 


spited: a 


wilt'be aécomplishéd: not the duty of charity 
included in-a profession of faith in Christ! Do 
we.not believe that the famishing heathen can 
be.rescued from sin and death only by the Gos- 
pel?” Is not this the befief and profession of all 
four members? From such a faith and_profes- 
sion some.good works will proceed. We have 


| to-expect it in every case. As informa- 


tion is diffused, and the wants of the world are 
made kgown, it will be seen that their faith and 
I count much u 


thousand of ; in other 
| words, u the | ration of all our mem- 
‘bers. { do this badeies I have confidence in 
their piety. 


| For the Presbytenan. 
THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—No, VIII. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN ITINERANT. 

“ The field of my labour is one of difficulty. 
It extends from Preble county, Ohio, and Wayne 
county, Indiana, northward to the Maummee 
River. In my travels, I have to cross near the 
sources of the Wabash, Salamanie, Missionary, 
White River, White Water, Greenville Creek, 
Stillwater, Lamamy, and St. Ma These all 
have their- sources within a small part of my 
field, and flow from it in all directions; and 
their sources are not in hills and mountains, but 
in avery flat country. In most parts, the set- 
tlements are just beginning. ' 

“It is not easy for an Rastera man to ima- 
gine the difficulties to which our people and our 
ministers are subjected in such a country as 
this. In speaking of difficulties, [ would rather 
make apologies for the ray than myself. 
Very few of our people that I discovered last 
year, had been in this section more than a year. 
And nearly all.of them, had exhausted all their 


funds, and have not yet got into the way of 


making money, nor even to raise on their pre- 
mises, a sufficiency for their own consumption. 

‘“‘ The present pressure of the times, operates 
more distressingly upon the new settlers than 
any other class of people. It is very affecting 
to hear them speak of their mortification, at not 
being able to give more to sustain the mission 
among them. In one of the churches that I 
organized, an elder told me that two dollars 
could not be found in the possession of all the 
members. He gave me a few cents, and told 
me it was all he had or could get. The real 
truth is, the people of our Church, generally 


the support of the ministry, and would do so, 
if they were able. | 

" have no money, and they cannot get 
it. A physician told me, a short time since, 
that he had received within a year, but nine 
dollars! A farmer and tanner told me he arri- 


the trees, and with a large 
one dollar in his possession. 


“A young blacksmith, came to his father’s 
land, and was immediately offered work. He 
had no shop, but the demand for his labour was 
imperative. In the work of two hours, he fixed 
his bellows, so as to blow his fire: he placed 
his iron on a white oak stump instead of a 
forge, and there he worked for some time, until 
he could build a shop. This man said to me, 
‘I have no money to give you for your labours 
amongst us, I can only give you my empty 

rse. 


** Do not suppose that these people are a set 
of uncultivated semi-savages. No, they are 
industrious, intelligent, polite, moral, and pious. 
My decided opinion is that we ought to supply 
these people with the Gospel. The ‘poor’ must 


have the Gospel preached unto them.” 


-The above, Mr. Editor, needs no comment 
of mine, the only question to be answered is, 


should such men be sustained in such fields ? 
EvANGELIST. 


ALMANACH PROPHETIQUE POUR 1841. 


so regarded in prophecy. 


the Almanach Prophetique. 


centimes—five-pence. 


Apocalypse. 
** No poet of our own time,” says the author 


(the learned M. Javari,) “‘ who would wish to 


sing the history of Europe during eighteen cen- 


turies, could more accurately recount the suc- 


cession of great events, or employ more striking 
symbols, than St. John the Evangelist the be- 
loved disciple of Jesus. 

“The Apocalypse is composed of four sec- 
tions. The prophecies of St. John begin at the 
fouth. chapter, and are comprised in nineteen 


chapters; but they represent, three times, the 


same subjects; it is therefore proper to consider 
the whole together, to connect verses of a simi- 
lar character, and to develope them on one uni- 
form plan.” 


Without entering on the regular divisions of 


this apocolyptic explanation, we shall extract 
passages here and there which may serve to 


make our readers acquainted with the lore of 


M. Javari, and the value of the Almanach Pro- 
ue. 

The four angels with the four winds are 
‘Columbus, Charles V., Richlieu, and Peter the 
Great. The seventh seal is the French revolu- 
tion ; the seven periods of that revolution are 
the seven angels with the vials of wrath and the 
seven trumpets. The years 1789, 1792, 1795, 
1799, and 1804 are the first five vials poured 
forth at the sound of the first five trumpets. In 
1792 falls from heaven the star, ‘* Absinthe” 
(** Ropeapsinthos”)—Robespierre : in 1804 flies 
the eagle of war. Chapters IX. and XVI.— 
Armies of France commanded by “ Apolen,” 
the exterminator, or “* Napoleon :” coalition of 
kings against France ; battle of the nations in 
the plains of Armagdon” or “ Allemagne.” 
The sixth cup or trumpet is the signal of the 
reverses from 1812 to 1814. Chap. X.— 
France is the mighty angel speaking to the al- 


lies and to Napoleon, in 1815, in the midst of 


seven thunders. Chap. XI.—The hundred 
days, and the invasion of the barbarians, to 
1818 ; this is the first overflowing of the seventh 
vial. The two (revolutionary) witnesses, Robes- 
pierre and Napoleon, covered with the sepulchral 
shroud, see their principles revive by the popular 
commotion of 1830, or the “ three days and a 
half.” The slain by the revolution of 1830, are 
the second outpouring of the seventh vial, the se- 
cond sound of the seventh trumpet. Chap. XVI. 
and XIX.—The Beast (or the instinct of brute 
egotism) transforms itself into the mercantile 
genius of England. The false prophet who al- 
lies himself with the kings and the Beast is the 
final Anti-christ. Chap. XVII.—Condemnation 
of Albion or Babylon ; the Queen Victeria suc- 


ceeds the seven Nassus; the ten Ministers of 


the English aristocracy are conquered. Chap. 
XVIII.—Torments of Albion and a revolution 
in England. Chap. XVIII. and XIX.—Con- 
deennation of the enemies of Progress. Chap. 


. diffuse. through 
all. our borders this divineapicit. This srrange- 
| ment, 90. and ‘yet.so extended, inepirer 
ame with wence hope, There is another 
encouraging aspect of the case. There are with 
us about one bundred and filly thousand profes- 
sors of charity. ‘Where this is by 
‘Tsuch numbers, I cannot but believe that much 


|and ardently desire, to contribute liberally to 


ved at his land in December, 1839, on which 
not a stick of timber had been cut, and was 
without any other shelter than his wagon, and 
family ; he had but 


Our readers will at least be amused with the 
following French popish interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. We have often heard that the 
French regard France as the centre and sum of 
creation, but we never knew before that it was 


Among the numerous almanacks which are 
widely distributed in France, figures this year 
It is a volume in 
18mo., of 180 full pages, ornamented with a 
great number of wood-cuts, and sells for 50 
A very curious table of 
contents has been furnished, and amongst other 
morsels prepared for the taste and information 
of the French public is an explanation of the 


TH 


) XIX. and XK.—Advent of 2 new Christ in the 

century.. Chap. XXI.—New Jerusalen: 
or Sodom holy capital of the 
nations. Chap. and XXII.—Prosperity 
of the ‘world at the end of the 19th century. 

After these general views, the learned unra- 
veller of prophecy says: 

_“ In order. to awaken the consciences of th. 
most unbelieving of our day to the greatness o 
coming events, it is only necessary to put be- 
fore them some of the concluding passages o 
the apacalyptic poem, and the events that have 
occurred.” ‘ 


He then 
Book, giving in parentheses the key to their 
meaning. 

“The Beast shall make war on the saints, 
and shall kill them, and their bodies shall re- 
main in the streets of the great city, called spi- 
ritually Sodom, where the “ Seigneur” (that is, 
the people) was sacrificed.” “ After three days 
and a half, God shall diffuse a spirit of life: 
they shall rise on their feet. (27, 28, 29 Juilliet, 
1830.)” “Then they heard a loud voice from 
heaven, saying, Come up hither: and they as- 
cended up to heaven in a cloud and their ene- 
mies beheld them.” (Column of the Place Ven- 


cometh quickly.” (1840, 1841.) “The sev- 
enth angel poured out his vial into the air, and 
there came a great voice out of the temple of 
heaven, from the throne, saying, It is done! 
And there were voices and thunders and lighit- 
nings; and there was a great earthquake, such as 
was not since men wereupon theearth. And the 
great city (Paris) was divided into three parts, 
(three political parties) and the cities of the na- 
tions fell, and great Babylon (Albion) came in 
remembrance before God, to give unto her the 
cup of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath.” 
“The ten horns which thou sawest are ten 
kings, (Ministers) which have received no king- 
dom as yet, but receive power as kings one 
hour with the Beast.” — Queen and the 
Ministers of England.) ‘These have one mind, 
and shall give their power and strength unto 
the Beast. These shall make war with the 
Lamb (the people,) and the Lamb shall over- 
come them; for he is Lord of lords and Kings 
of kings.” ‘ AndI heard another voice from 
heaven saying, Come out of her, my people 


*“ Anda mighty angel took upa stone likea 
mill-stone, and cast it into the sea, saying, Thus, 
with violence, shall that great city Babylon be 


slain upon the earth, (in the coalitions of Europe 

armed against the French revolution—coalition 

paid by England.)” 

walk in the light of it (Paris the great capital,) 

and the kings of the earth (presidents) shall 

bring their glory and honour into it.” 


THE BIBLE, 


wards the better felt in their hearts. The needy 
soul has found supply—the feeble a help—th. 
sorrowful a comfort ; yea, be the recipiency th 


an answering grace ready to enter. 
has been found a spiritual world—-spiritual, yet 
atthe same time outward and common to all 


You in one place, I in another, all men some 
where and at some time, meet with an assu- 


or first begun to follow the benignant star ! 


come and strains of music ; and as long as eac/ 


he wants, no man will discover aught amiss on 


ment, the only adequate organ of humanity. 
CoLERIDGE. 


SANDWICH ISLAND BIBLE. 


Islands, presented by Mr. A. to the Common- 
wealth. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Tar Casiner.—The nominations of Mr. Webster 


the Treasury, Mr. Badger as Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Crittenden as Attorney General, and Mr. Gran- 
r as Postmaster General, have all been confirmed 

y the Senate of the United States. 


Tue Enp or tae Session.—The Twenty-sixth 
Congress of the United States expired, by the limita- 
of the Constitution, on Wednesday night, 3d inst. 
and the two Houses, have adjourned sine die. The 
Natienal Intelligencer observes, that in general terms, 
it may be stated that all the annual appropriation 
bills were passed. So that the car of Government 
will confinue in motion along its accustomed course. 
And this comprises nearly all the legislation of Con- 
gress at the present session for the common defence 
and general welfare. Not more than one in twenty 
of the bills reported by committees at this session 
have been acted upon; and very few of those which 
laid over from the preceding to the late session have 
been enacted into laws. Very few of the mass of 
private bills, chiefly for the payment of just claims 
upon the Government, have passed. 


A Destructive Fire at Pensacora.—On the 
morning of the 20th, a destructive fire occurred at 
Pensacola. It commeaced in Collins’s Hotel, and 
the Gazette says: ** The ome sufferers by the fire 
are Mr. Collins, who lost nearly every thing that he 
had except his servants. Mr. Moreno, Mr. Florentio 
T. Commyns, who had two hvuses burned. Mr. 
Pier Pol, whose ——e and confectionary were 
destroyed, Madame Tapiola, Mr. Sorbes and F. Tio. 
None of the property was insured. The whole of 
Intendentia street, on both sides, from the old Coffee 
House to Baylen street, is in ashes.”’ 

Sreampoat Lost.—The Planter’s Journal, of the 
22d ult. says—The Factor, Capt. Jenks, arrived 
yesterday morning from Wetumpka, reports that 
the steainer Breakwater, Captain Pollock, on her 
downward e, on Thursday last about half pas: 
two o'clock, immediately after leaving Bridgeport, 
was discovered to be on fire in the hold, and in 
order to prevent her from being consumed, she was 
scuttled, when she soon filled and sank. The pas- 
sengers and crew were all saved. The Factor 
brought down 54 bales of the Breakwater’s cotton 
which she picked up from the river. 


Tunes Liszria.—We have received 
from the American Colony in Liberia, a present o! 
sweet potatoes, oranges, and limes, grown in tha’ 
Colony, for which the donor will please accept ou: 
thanks. Owing to the long passage of the Hobart. 
by which they were forwarded, they are not as fresh 


quotes many verses of the sacred } 


dome and Column of July, Place de la Bastille.) | 
“The second woe is passed, and the third woe | 


the Irish,) that ye be not partakers of her sins. 
eward her, even as she rewarded you ; in the 
cup which she hath filled, fill to her double.” 


thrown down, and shall be found no more at 
all,...For thy merchants were the great mer 
of the earth, and in thee was found the blood o 
the prophets and the saints, and of all that wer 


‘‘ And the nations shal. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 


“In every generation and wherever thelight 0 
Revelation has shone, men of all ranks, condi-: 
tions, and states of mind have found in this vol 
ume a correspondent for every movement to: 


least which can consist with moral life, there i - 
The Bibl: 


rance that the hopes and fears, the thoughts and 
yearnings, which proceed from or tend to, a 
right spirit in us, are not dreams or fleeting 
singularities in us, not voices heard in sleep or 
spectres which the eye suffers, not perceives. 
Asifon some dark night a pilgrim, suddenly 
beholding a bright star moving before him, 
should stop in fear and perplexity. But lo, 
j traveller, after traveller passes by him, and each, 
being questioned as to whither heis going, makes 
answer, “I am following yon guiding star.” 
The pilgrim quickens his own steps and presses 
onward in confidence. More confident still will 
he be, if by the wayside he should find here and 
there, ancient monuments, each with its votive) 
lamp, and on each the name of some forme’ 
pilgrim and a record that there he had first seen 


No otherwise is it with the varied contents 0 
the Sacred Volume. The hungry have found 
food, the thirsty a living spring, the feeble :: 
staff and the victorious wayfarer songs of wel : 


man asks on account of his wants,and asks wha.’ 
deficient in the vast and many chambered store-: 
house. Good and holy men, and the best and 
wisest of mankind, the kingly spirit of history, 
enthroned in the hearts of mighty nations, have 
borne witness to its influences, bave declared it 
to be beyond compare the most perfect instru- 


The President of the Massachusetts Senate, 
on Thursday last, communicated to that body 
a letter from Samuel T. Armstrong, a member 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
accompanied with a copy of the Bible, printed 
in 1838, in the Island of Oahu, one of the Sand- 
wich Islands, in the native language of those 


as Secretary of State, Mr. Ewing as Secretary of 


N. 


E PRESBYTERIA 


as they might be, but are very palatable neverthe- 
less. The sweet potatoes; though small, possess, 
an uncommonly fine flavows. ‘The oranges resem- 
ble in appearance those from Havana, but are not so 
tart. e limes are large, and sour enough for any 
body. We see no reason why there may ant eventu- 


ally be large exports of sugar, coffee, and othr arti- 
cles of husbandry from the Colony, to this add other 
couatries. Jour. Com. 


Tressvey Nores.—The amount of Treasury 
Notes outstanding on the Ist instant, is estimated 
by the late Secretary of the Treasury to be 5,393,095 
dollars 41 cents. 


Presentation or Forgion Ministers—The mem- 

bers of the Diplomatic Body, now in Washington, 
and accredited to the Government of the United 
States, were received by the President on Tuesday, 
9th instant, at 2 o’clock. Mr. Fox, the British Min- 
ister, on being presented by the Secretary of State, 
made to the President the following address: 
Sie: I have the honour to address you in the name 
of the Diplomatic Body accredited to the United 
States of America. We hasten, Sir, to congratulate 
you upon your accession to the high office of Presi- 
dent of this Republic, which the confidence of your 
fellow citizens has conferred upon you. We speak 
the true sentiments of our respective governments 
and countries, in offering this testimony of ompee 
and respect for your person and for your station. We 
rejoice, sir, to have heard from: your own lips, in 
your Inaugural Address, the declaration of a virtu- 
ous desire to promote the relations of national friend- 
ship and peace between the United States and For- 
eign Powers; and we are happy to recognize, in 
your personal character and qualities, the strongest 
assurance that the efforts of your Government will 
be faithfully directed to accomplish so wise and no- 
ble a purpose. ‘ 

To this address the President of the United States 
made the following reply : 

Sir: I receive with great pleasure the congratula- 
tions you have been pleased to offer me in the name 
of the distinguished Diplomatic Body now present, 
the Representatives of the most powerful and polish- 
ed nations with whom the Repablic, which has 
honoured me with the office of its Chief Magistrate, 
has the most intimate relations—relations which | 
trust no sinister event will for ages interrupt. 

The sentiments contained in my late address to 
my Fellow-Citizens, and to which you have been 
pleased to advert, are those which will continue to 
govern my conduct through the wbole course of my 
Administration. Lately one of the People, the un- 
disputed sovereigns of the country, and coming im- 
mediately from amongst them, | am enabled, with 
confidence, to say thatin thus actiog I shall be sus- 
tained by their undivided approbation. 

I beg leave to add, sir, that both from duty and 
inclination I shall omit nothing in my power tc con- 
-tribute to your own personal happiness and that of 
the friends whom, on this occasion, you represent, as 
long as you may continue amongst us. 


Destruction of A SteameoaT BY Fine, anp Loss 
oF Lire.—We learn from the New Orleans Bee, of 
the 24th, the intelligence of the loss of the steamboat 
Creole, of Red river, which caught fire on the 22d 
and was entirely consumed. ‘The following per- 
sons are missing :—Mr. Colquhon, of Alexandria; 
a child of Mrs. Normand, of Coal river; a man un- 
known, from Alexandria; 1 negro man; 1 negro 
woman and two children; 1 deck hand. The Cre- 
ole was bound to New Orleans with a cargo of 965 
bales of cotton and $5000 in specie, for the Exchange 
Bank. The present estimate is, that about twelve 
human beings lost their lives by the catastrophe. 
| Of the twenty or thirty unaccounted for, it is hoped 
the most of them floated off on cotton, and may have 
been picked up by the steamboats and other craft. 


Mammora Bones on THE Kentucky River.— 
Bones of the mammoth it is stated have been found 
in building every lock and dam on the Kentucky 
river. ‘They were dug from the bank never less 
than one hundred feet from the water’s edge, or less 
than fifty feet below the earth’s surface. This fact 
shows that the animal formerly existed in that 
vicinity in great numbers. 

Tae Navy.—The Navy appropriation bill appro- 
priates for the increase, repair, armament and equip- 
ment of the Navy, and wear and tear of vessels in 
commission, $2,000,000; of which $400,000 is to be 
expended in building and equiping war steamers of 
| the medium size. For pay of officers and seamen, 
$2,335,000. For provisions, $500,000. Other ob- 
jects connected with the Navy, $1,000,737. Total, 
$5,835,737. 

Presents TO Harrison.—A splendid 
Coach, made in Baltimore by Mr. Lee, was present- 
ed to General Harrison, on the morning of the 4th 
inst. by the Whigs of thatcity. Mr. Isaac Newton. 
of Delaware county, Pa., presented General Harri- 
son, on the morning of the Inauguration, with the 
carcase of a ** Fatted Calf,” five months old, weigh- 
ing 384 pounds neatly packed in ice. Bishop 
Meade, of Virginia has sent Gen. Harrison a Walk- 
ing Cane made from a portion of Gen. Washington’s 
coach. 


Tue U. Srates Suir Potromac.—Letters have 
been received from Rio, stating that the Potomac, 
Captain Kearney, was ashore in the river Plate. The 
Boston Mercantile Journal states, on the authority of 
a letter dated the 8th of January, that she is aground 
on Point San Gregorio, north side of the river Plate, 
about forty miles west of Montevideo. The tide was 
fallen, and her stern was in thirteen and a half feet 
water. Every thing was taken out of the ship, and 
preparations were made for heaving off as soon as 
the water should flow. She was bedded in the mud, 
and it was sup would sustain no injury. 

The Marion was still at Rio, and had not yet been 
| hove out, Capt. Bell being afraid to undertake the 
operation again, and would soon return to the River 
without effecting his object. ‘The Boston was also 
there waiting for the arrival of the Potomac. 


Inp1ana.—A gentleman in New York, from Indi- 
ana, states, in a letter to the Editors of the Courier 
and Inquirer, that the Legislature of that State has 
made ample arrangements for the permanent pay- 
ment of the interest due on bond and State debt, by 
levying a tax of forty cents in the hundred dollars, 
on real and personal estate, and this, it is thought, 
in conjunction with the seventy-five cents poll tax, 
Bank dividends, and sinking fund, will be amply 
sufficient to meet all demands. 


War Vessexs on THE Laxes.—Some of the papers 
are making a noise in relation to reports that the 
British government are about to build war steamers 
on the several lakes. So far as our knowledge ex- 
tends there is no foundation for the report. The facts 
are these :—For Lake Superior there is a boat build- 
ing for the government at Chippewa, to be called the 
Minos. She is a moderate sized boat, and has two 
engines of fifty horse powereach. At Montreal there 
is avery substantial steam vessel building, by order 
of Lord Sydenham, which is intended to run to Que- 
bec, or to any of the lower ports of the province, to 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or to Rasheed. if 
necessary. Her engines will be of 250 horse power 
—two cylinders, each 56 inches with six feet stroke. 
These boats are not intended for armed vessels, but 
will be fitted for war if occasion require. We can- 
not learn that any order has been given for a war 
steamer to be built on Lake Champlain.—J. Y. Com. 
Advertiser. 


Tae Cuoctaw Inpians.—The subjoined passages, 
relating to the condition of the Choctaw Indians in 
| their new abode, are from the last report of the Uni- 
ted States agent, resident among them. 

“The Choctaws are settled above the State line 
of Arkansas, commencing at Fort Smith and running 
due south to Red river, embracing a country be- 
tween the Arkansas and Red rivers, of about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length. They have not 
only a large extent of country, but one far beyond 
their wants, well adapted to stocks and grain grow- 
ing, in the middle and northern parts; and in the 
southern, particularly suited to the raising of cotton. 
Many of the natives have large fields, the production 
of which is yearly increasing. Cotton gins are erec- 
ting throughout the country, with grist and saw 
mills. The nation is divided into judicial districts; 
trials by jury, and appeal to the highest tribunals 
are allowed. There is no enforcement for the col- 
lection of debts; this depends upon the honour of 
the debtor. Jt is usual, however, to pay their debts. 
The military department of the nation is intrusted to 
a general, elected by the people, with thirty-two 
| captains in each district. The Choctaws are the 

only tribe that have passed laws prohibiting the in- 

troduction of ardent spirits into their country. The 
intelligent portion of the nation feel that intempe- 
rance in the Indian country is the worst of evils, and 
. have wisely determined to use their influence against 
it. Trade is carried on in the different parts of the 
nation, 


Waanineo To THe Mepicat Facutty.—Died, re- 
cently, at Barrefentre, Dr. Charles Raymond, aged, 
27 years. The Albion Standard says that the cause 
of his death was as remarkable as it was sudden and 
unexpected. Dr. Raymond, with other physicians, 
assisted in opening the corpse of a little daughter o! 
Mr. John Bradner, aged 11 years, who had died 
with the prevailing disease that is now so fatal among 
the inhabitants. e had a small sore on one of his 
thumbs, which, immediately after the operation. 
commenced swelling. The inflammation and swell- 
ing soon extended to his shoulder and down upon 
his breast near the heart, and on the seventh day 
after his attack it caused his death. Such a result 
from such a cause, shows the malignity of the dis- 


—_ 


acknowledged, according 


judgment in Cincinnati 


-19,000 dollars. 


ease, and should prove a warning to the profession 
in all future time. 


Recuorp Your Mortroacss.—The Cincinnati Re- 


owner of one of the immense Pork honses in Cin- 
cianati, mortgaged it to the Commereial Bank for 
19,000 dollars, to secure a bona fide debt. The 
mortgage was correctly drawn up, executed and 
to law, bat was not im- 
mediately recorded by the Bank. Before it was re- 
corded the Bank of the United States obtained a heavy 
inst Mr. Gane, without 
notice of the mortgage. e Court (Judge Este) 
decided that the judgment was the prior lien on the 
lot and buildings, and thus, for want of recording in 
due time the Commercial Bank has been cut out of 
Such is the law of our State, vide 
Statues of Ohio, vol. 29, page 348.” 


A Runaway Raitroap Train.—Daring the gale 
on Saturday afternoon, a tender and passenger car 
which were standing on the track of the Long Island 
rail road, at Hicksville, were suddenly set in motion 
by the force of the wind, and moved of in double 
quick time towards Jamaica. Their progress was 
not arrested till they reached the woods on the New 
York side of the village above named. Some esti- 
mate may he formed of the force of the wind, by the 
fact that the distance travelled over by the cars was 
fifteen miles, and that the time in which it was ac- 
complished was thirty minutes.—An average of a 
mile in two minutes—Com. Adv. 


A Sprenpip ror Paesipent Harrison.— 
Messrs. Cutler, White & Co., says the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, have just completed a most 
superb centre table, to be presented by the mechan 
ics of Erie county to President Harrison. The ma- 
terial is the growth of “Old Erie,” consisting of 
eight hundred and sixteen pieces of beautiful black 
walnut, put together and finished in a style of work- 
manship, which we think can hardly be excelled in 
this or any other country. On the pedestal are in- 
laid thirteen stars of polished silver, representing the 
old thirteen States, which formed the basis of this 
glorious Republic; and on the border of the upper 
surface of the table are 26 similar stars, arranged in 
admirable order, to represent the 26 States, which 
now compose the Federal Union. The cost of 
— elegant specimen of the mechanics arts was 200 

ollars. 


Atrerep Nores.—The Berks and Schuylkill 
Journal states that a considerable lot of five dollars 
notes of the broken Commercial Bank of M@lington, 

Md.) has been put in circulation in the borough of 
ading, Pa. They arealtered soas to read ** Com- 
mercial Bank of Pennsylvania’”’—dated October 10, 
1839, and signed G. Wharton, Cashier. C. Spack- 
man, President. 


Tue Nort East Bounpary.—The committee of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives on the 
North East Boundary question, has reported a series 
of resolutions declaring that the right of the state of 
Maine to the territory in question, remains after the 
lapse of half a century, unimpaired by the passage 
of time, or the interposition of multiplied objections ; 
that though there is no cause to apprehend any im- 
mediate collision on the subject, it is earnestly to be 
desired that a speedy adjustment should remove the 
possibility, however remote:—that the report of 
Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh is calculated 
to produce, in every part of the United States, a state 
of mind u~ favourable tothe proper conciliating spirit ; 
and that the interests and honour of Massachusetts 
alike demand a perservance, not the less determined 
because it is temperate, in maintaining the rights of 
Maine. The resolution passed unanimously. 


Snaes 1n THE Mississipp1.—Captain Lee, U. S. 
Engineer, writes to the chief Engineer, Col. Potten, 
that the river Mississippi was never so clear of snags 
as at the close of 1840, and, indeed, the few that re- 
mained scattered over its length, can hardly be said 
to offer any obstruction. The whole number that 
have been removed the past year, amounts to 5085, 
and the number of trees felled from the falling banks 
to 1183. Of these, 4097 snags and 167 trees have 
been taken from the Mississippi, and 950 snags and 
trees from the Ohio river. 


Me.ancHoty Event.—A man named Crumb, was 
recently killed near New Orleans by an elephant at- 
tached toa menagerie. It appears there were two of 
these animals in company, the deceased being the 
keeper of one, to which he addressed some words ; 
the other elephant immediately knocking him and the 
horse on which he rode, down, and taking him up 
in his mouth crushed him to death. The ele- 

hant then became unmanageable and broke away— 
it had not been secured by the last accounts. 


Steam Fire Encins.—The new engine built by 
the fire insurance companies of this city, and called 
the ** Exterminator,”’ was tried yesterday afternoon, 
in the presence of Alderman Jones, Mr. Anderson, 
chief engineer of the Fire Department, and a number 
of firemen. Hose was attached to three hydrants, 
which supplied about the quantity of water required 
for the machine. ‘The quantity and force of the 
water discharged from the pipe was great, but the 
distance to which it was thrown was less than we 
hoped would be the case. The height it reached 
was about fifty feet, and horizontal distance when 
played low about one hundred feet. Some improve- 
ments may yet be made, but atall events we are 
satisfied the machine will be an important auxiliary 


to the fire department.—J. Y. Cour. and Eng. 


Fiorioa.—The Charleston Courier states, on the 
authority of an officer of the army, direct from Flori- 
da, that the report that Col. Harney had been ar- 
rested by Gen. Armistead, is entirely without foun- 
dation. On the contrary, Col. Harney’s conduct in the 
Everglades was approved of by the General and Se- 
cretary of War, and that approbation has been pub- 
lished in orders to the army in Florida. 

The St. Augustine News of 26th ult. appears to 
be alarmed, lest the treaty of Gen. Armistead will 
prove like all the others that have been made, and 
that after the Indians have been furnished with the 
money, clothes, and rifles promised, they will again 
be let loose to continue their reckless butcheries. 
The News says authentic information has been re- 
ceived that Tiger-tail has taken ** French leave,’’ and 
that the 300 Indians reported at Tampa Bay, have 
also given some indications of a disposition to fol- 
low their leader. From the letter of our correspon- 
dent it appears that two of the treacherous warriors 
have met their fate in attempting to escape, and that 
the balance are strongely guarded, and we have 1o 
doubt, ere this they are on their way to their new 
homes in Arkansas. 


Manuractore OF AnTHracite Iron.—The Dan- 
ville (Penn.) Democrat, says that one of the large 
furnaces of the Montour Iron Works, owned by 
Messrs. Biddle, Chambers & Co., was put in blast 
on Thursday the 4th inst., at 12 o’clock, in the morn- 
ing. The stack is 37 feet high, and 12 feet across 
the boshes, and the engine of ninety horse power. 
The engine and blowing apparatus were manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Haywood & Snyder, of this place, 
and are made in the very best manner, and work ad- 
mirably. The furnace thus far is doing as well as 
was anticipated. 

The Danville Furnace, belonging also to Messrs. 
Biddle, Chambers & Co., is still 'n operation, and 
doing finely. ‘This furnace has now been in blast 
upwards of eight months, and produced iron of su- 

rior quality, which our founders pronounce the 

est ever used for their purpose, it being soft and 
cohesive. 

Columbia Furnace.—This farnace conducted by 
the Messrs. Groves, also using anthracite coal, ex- 
clusively as fuel, continues to work admirably well, 
producing about forty tons of good yrey pig 
metal. The results show fully, that the new method 
of smelting ore, and manufacturing iron with an- 
thracite, is no longer a matter of experiment, but is 
superi.r to, and will supersede wholly the old pro- 
cess. 


A Dreaprvut Disaster.—The Tallahassee Star of 
the 2ist ult. furnishes the following painful intelli- 
gence: ** Capt. Coss, of the Revenue service, arrived 
here last week, and reported that he had left Apala- 
chicola on the 13th ult., in the steamboat Lamp- 
lighter, Capt. Wood, bound for Tampa-Bay, via 
Port Leon and Cedar Keys. When near Dog Island, 
about 20 miles from Apalachicola, the Lamplighter 
broke her inain shaft, and was consequently com- 
pelled to cast anchor—a severe gale blowing at the 
time, and the sea running high. While in this con- 
dition, the steamboat Caroline, Capt. Pettis, from 
Port Leon to Apalachicola, was discovered passing 
at about five miles distance, hugging the land close. 
Captain Coss and his brother put off in a small 
boat, and pulled for the Caroline. ‘The distressed 
condition of the Lamplighter was made known to 
Captain Pettis of the Caroline, who stated that he 
could not possibly go to her assistance, as his boat 


was too small to encounter a heavy sea, and besides | Mi 


that he had a large number of passengers, among 
whom were several ladies, and that he was under 
con'ract to land at least a part of his passengers, 
(Mr. Hart’s Theatrical corps) at Apalachicola, dur- 
ing that day, (Sunday.) After this ineffectual at- 
tempt to procure assistance, Captain Coss and his 
brother returned in search of the Lamplighter, but 
could not discover her, she had disappeared entirely 
from her anchorage, and has never been seen since. 
The probability is that she went to pieces and sunk. 
There were thirty-five souls on board the Lamplight- 


er, all of whom must have perished. Gaptain Coss’s 
wife and family were on board, and his condition is 


truly deplorable, having lost his all—family, money, 
and clothing. It is barely possible that the Lamp- 
lighter may have drifted to the shore. But learning 
from a gentleman of our city who was a passenger 
on board the Caroline, that the wind was blowing a 
gale off the land, we can scarcely indulge a hope of 
her safety.” 

Later accounts state that all on board this boat did 
not perish, as was supposed. Six persons were ta- 
ken on board the steamer James Adams, Captain 
Chase, from St. Marks, bound to a port in East Flo- 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Castr received at Philadelphia, io February, 1841. 
Bristol Road Fem. Mis. Soe., per Rev. T. B. Brad- 
ford, $10. Bellefonte, Pa., Pres. ch. per C. B. Linn, 
$42.50. Phila. 10th Pres. ch., Jos. Patterson in 
part for his subscription of $500, 8100. Blooming- 
ton, Ind’a. Pres. ch. per Jos Huber, $8.50; less dis- 


rida, much exhausted, and who, with three others, 
had left the Lamplighter in two small boats as she 
was sinking. Three out of the nine perished with cold 
at sea the second night. ‘The names of the six per- 
sons saved, and now on board the James Adams, 
are—Capt. Woods; Mate; Thos. D. Swift, Engi- 
neer; S. J. English, a deck hand; John Maares; 
Capt. Andrew Dargan, ef Mobile; Capt. L. G. Mor- 
ton, of do.; and the three gentlemen who went in 
the first boat to look for relief, are all safe. 


Accipent.—On the 12th ult. the sehr. Eleva Ann, 
commanded by Capt. G. Pontappaidan, was upset at 
sea about 15 miles from the Pensacola Navy Yard, 
having on board eight passengers. Three only of the 
passengers were sa Mr Hargis of North Caroli- 
na, and Mr. Yonge of Alabama, and Dillon, a son of 
the Honourable Dillon Jordon of Pensacola; besides 
the captain and mate, the rest all perished. The 
other passengers who are supposed to be lost, were 
soldiers who had recently been discharged from 
Tampa Bay and were returning to their respective 
homes. e had not been able to learn their names. 
The vessel has since been discovered about seven 
miles from the Bar, and we learn that efforts are 
now making to recover her,and hopes are entertained 
that the loss to those interested will not be as total 
as was anticipated. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM THE WEST INDIES. 

Files of the Kingston (Jamaica,) Morning Jour- 
nal, to the 2ist of February inclusive, have been re- 
ceived at Gilpin’s reading room, but they contair: 
little that could be interesting to our readers. Great 
complaint is madé of commercial and financial dis- 
tress, and the papers teem with long articles sug- 
gesting divers modes of remedy. ‘The prospect of 
obtaining immigrant labourers from England is rep- 
resented as very slight, and no hope is entertained 
of Government sanction to the plan of obtaining la- 
bourers from Africa. 

We copy the following from the Journal of Feb- 
ruary 19. ‘ The immigrants from America are, it is 
said, astonishing the natives, and showing what free 
men can and oughtto do. The woods are rapidly 
falling around them, and instead of being left to en- 
cumber the ground, will soon be sawn up into 
boards, scantling, and shingles. Such valuable tim- 
ber for building will, we apprehend, soon find a 
ready market at remuuerating prices. So much for 
enterprize and industry.” 

FROM TEXAS, 


By the steam packet New York, Captain John T. 
Wright, arrived at New Orleans, the editors of the 
Bulletin have received the latest papers. Among 
them is the Austin Gazette of the 10th ult. which re- 
views, with feelings of much satisfaction and plea- 
sure, the acts of the late Congress, which adjourned 
on the 4th ult. 

‘“* Many of the general acts passed, will have a 
tendency to encourage emigration, and to give a re- 
newed impulse to the energies of our own citizens. 
Among these laws may be enumerated the acts to 
amend the execution laws; to create a system of 
bankruptcy ; to authorize the Commissioners of the 
Genet Land-Office to issue patents; prohibiting 
forced sales of slaves under execution; for the re- 
lief of those who have taken the benefit of the in- 
solvent laws of other countries; to incorporate the 
Texas Trading, Mining, and Emigrating Company ; 
extending the time for the introduction of emigrants 
by Jenothen Ikin; granting land to emigrants, a'd 
the act of limitations. To these may be added, 
should the same be approved by the President, ‘an 
act to provide for the collection of foreign debts,’ by 
screening emigrants, for four years, from the tender 
mercies of their foreign creditors,” 

The Houston Morning Star, summing up the re- 
sult of the Acts of Congress, concludes that the lia- 
bilities of Texas, whether in * Treasury notes,’ or 
‘bond,’ or ee ee take an upward direction ; 
the demand for will greatly exceed the —— 
they are governed by the laws of trade, and musé 
rise. Confidence will become strong, and business 
must revive. 


The commissioners for running the boundary line | i 


between Texas and the United States, have again 
met and resumed their labours. This line, it will 
be recollected, was nearly completed last year, when, 
from the appropriation failing or from some other 
cause the Texan commissioners were obliged to sus- 
pend operations. 

| One of the papers says the news from the west is 
all peace and quietness, at least as far as Mexico is 
concerned. Indians steal horses and commit massa- 
cres, as heretofore ; but that it is to be expected. 


~ 


MARRIED. 

On Tuesday, the 2d inst, by the Rev. John Hutchison, the 
Rev. FLoyp, to Miss Anierra Stescy, both of Kish- 
acoquillas Valley, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

At Knox, Alban ang New York, on the 19th , 

the Rev. R. D. Von Kleeck, the Rev. Davip Lyon, of 
orthampton, Fulton county, New York, to Saran ANn, 
daughter of Dr. Erastus Wi.viams, of the former place. 

At Mifflinville, Pa. on the 9th of February by the Rev. 
D. Gaston, Mr. Josern Cooke, of Warren county, New 
Jersey, to Miss Saran Bowman, of the former place. 

Also at the same time, by the same Mr. Hiram Reynoips 
to Miss Mary ANN Bowman, all of Mifflinville Pennsyl- 
vania. 


DIED. 


At his residence, in Charlotte county, Va., of diseased 
digestive organs, on the 14th Fe , the Rev. CLEMENT 
Reap, aged 72 pom. The period of his confinement was 
short, lasting only five or six days with severity, and during 
this time whilst his bodily powers were fast declining, he re- 
tained to the last all that original strength of intellect for 
which he was so remarkable during his life. In the first at- 
tack of his disease he — of the prospect of his death, and 
appropriated to himself the language of St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians v. 4, “ Not that he would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon that mortality might be swallowed up of life;” and 
added, that were he to select an inscription for his tomb, it 
should be, “ A sinner saved.” After this, he apparently re- 
covered ; but in his second attack, his disease was of such a 
character that he was prevented in a great degree from con- 
versing with his family or friends, although he manifested 
the disposition to dose. His whole deportment during his 
illness, highly exemplified his Christian character. Meekness, 
humility, and perfect submission to the will of God were 
plainly manifested in all his conduct. 

In the death of Mr. Read, the Church of God has lost one 
of her brightest ornaments; an able defender of her faith, an 
uncompromising enemy of heresy, and of Northern New- 
schoolism ; his wife, a husband sanctified by ardent piety, his 
children, the best of tathers, the guide of their youth, and the 
able and wise counsellor of their future life, the Church at 
Cub Creek, a faithful pastor, and society has a chasm left in 
— it will not be easy to fill, for, indeed, he was a great 


man, 
On the 2d inst. at his residence, Rev. F. A. Rauca, D. D. 
President of Marshall College, Mercersburgh, Franklin 
county, Pa. 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM. 


To-morrow (Sabbath evening,) the 14th inst., in the Sev- 
enth Presbyerian church, Philadelphia, the Rev. Mr. Board- 
man, by request, will repeat his Lecture on the Identity of 
the Papacy with the Antichrist of the Scriptures. Service 
to commence at a quarter past seven o'clock. Entrance to 
the Church on Fourth above Chestnut street. 


DUTY IN RELATION TO THE EMBARRASSMENTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. | 
“ In the day of adversity consider.” . 

By particular request, the Rev. L. Janeway will 
repeat the sermon on the subject above mentioned on Sab- 
bath evening next, 14th inst., at half-past seyen o'clock, in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Penn ‘Township, North Stxth, 
above Green street, Philadelphia. ‘The public are respect- 
fully invited to attend. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Pres dent—Thomas 
Vice Presidents—Al d Hon. John H. E 
Hon. Ebenezer Kingsbury, Hun. William Darling, George H. 
ag yg Leonard Jewell, Timothy Abbott, George W. 

J.C. Van Dyke. 

orresponding Secretar y—William Dulty. 

Earp. 

Ma rs—Thomas S. Smith, Rev. Albert Barnes, L. P. 
Gebhard, M. D. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. Artemon Hill, C.C. 
Cuyler, D.D. F. A. Vandyke, M. D. Martin Thayer, JuhnC, 
Pechin, L. R. Ashurst, Benjamin Naglee, Col. ‘Tuomas Robin- 
son, Rev. Thomas Brainerd, John I’. Smith, Rev. Anthony 
Atwood, George Simpson, Rev. John Chambers, John Wei- 
ohn M'Allister, Rev. A. D. Gillette, Samuel Wood- 
jamin Reeves, Rev. J. Ken- 

Dowell, D. D. Matthew 


ward, Rev. John L. Grant, 


Weaver, Jr., of Delaware, D., 


E. Bail P Joshaa D ot 
of ey, erry, 

Bucks, James D. Dunia Erie, 8S. M. D. of Ches. 
ter. Davin McCune, Rec. Secretar y. 


ether- | Young, 173 Race street, Philadelphia. 


count and postage, 93 cts., $7.57. Bridgeton, N. J., 
Pres, ch., thr ugh their pastor, Rev. S. B. Jones, 
$63. Hugh Brown and James Frame, executors of 
estate of David Frame, of Ohio, dona- 
tion agreeable to his will, per J. McCurdy, $40.— 
Washington, Guernsey co,, Ohio, Ist Pres. eh., bal- 
ance to constitate Rev. Sam’l. Hare a life director, 
by J. McCurdy, $19.50, Nottingham Square Pres. 
-» $9.18; Dutch Neck, 84, per Rev. Geo. Eli, per 
Rev. R. B. Bellville, $13.18. Princeton, Gibson 
co., Inda., from John Lagow, to constitute Mrs. Anna 
M. E. Lagow and Miss Martha C. Lagow life mem- 
bers, $60. Neshaminy, Bucks co., Pa., Presb. ch., 
per Rev. T. B. Bradford, $41. Phila. 24 ch. mon. 
con. coll., per A. Brown, Eaq., $18.15. Cambridge, 
Washington co., N. Y., First United Pres. cong., 
r E. H. Newton, $30.50. Chronicle, $1.—Tortal, 
46.40. Sotomon ALLEN, Agent. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Acknowledgments of money received during the 
month of February, 1841. 

Rutgers st. ch., New York, $144.41. Brick ch., 
New York, additional, $114. Refunded by Board 
of Foreign Missions, $33.33. Cong. of Alexandria 
and Hartslog, $25. Through W. Nisbet, Treas. 
Louisville, Ky., $18.75. Second st. ch., Troy, N. 
Y., add). by J. T. MeCoun, $18.75. Through Mis- 
sion Rooms, New York, $156.25. Rev. M. Brown, 
D. D., Canonsburg. Pa., $20. Second ch. of Cran- 
berry, N. J., $16.75. Princeton, N. J, $50.— 
Abington, Pa., in part, 810. First ch., Washington, 
Guernsey co., Ohio, $14. Kingston, N. J., $21.— 
Total, $642.24. J. B. Mitvonexy, Treasurer 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
The Treasurer of the Board of Missions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, acknowledges the receipt of the 
following sums, during January and February. 


Albany, N. Y., 2d ch. Fem. Miss. Soc. per A. 
McClure, Esq. $100. Easton, Pa. Presb. ch. per 
J. Wilson, Treas. $100. Philadelphia, Walnut st. 
ch. collec. $213.47; Mrs. and Miss Tate, $10; W. 
Brown, $100; A member, $100; W. M.° Engles, 
D.D., $10; Jos. Patterson, Esq. semi-cen. subscrip. 
$100; A friend, per Rev. H. A. Boardman, $30— 
$563.47. Alexandria, D. C., Ist ch. $83; Farm- 
ville, Va. $65.46; A friend $2; Briery, Va, in part, 
$35.28 ; Buffalo, Va. $3.10; Charlotte, Va. $133.03; 
West Hanover Presb. Va., Capt. McCorkle, Treas. 
#300; Charlotteville, Va. in part, $30.60; Miss 
Susan Jiggetts, Va. $10; Friends to Board in Va. 
$20.89 ; Norfolk, Va. $100; North Carolina, Mrs. 
Devereaux, $25; Woodbridge, N. J. $10; Belvi- 
dere, N. J. $100; Mount Pleasant, N. Y. $30; A 
friend to Dom. Miss., per Rev. D. Wells, $100; 
Rockaway, N. J., Gabriel Green, 83; New York, 
Brick church, in part, $388.13; Baskenridge, N. J. 
$15.84; Liberty Corner, N. J. 88; New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. $70; A friend to Dom. Miss., per D. 
Wells, #5; New York, Duane street ch. in part, 
$572; Virginia College ch. in part, $27.87—Total 
$2138.20; of this sum hefore acknowledged $734.39 
—#1403.81, per Rev S. K. Kollock, Agent. Prince- 
ton, N. J. ecae. Soc. Theol. Seminary, per Mr. 
Malcom, $35.06. Germantown, Pa. Mon. Con. 

r Rev. Dr. Neill, @10. Waveland, Ind., Donation 

ev. J. Hummer, $25. Baltimore, Md. Ist church, 
addit’l. $153.15; Do. 3d ch. $77.85—8231. Dub- 
lin, Ohio, collec. per Rev. H. R. Price, $3. Middle- 
town, Va. Mon. Con. collec. $10; Ladies Miss. 
Soc. $10—$20, per Rev. C. B. Bristol. New Scot- 
land, N. Y., per Rev. R. Sears, $25. Philad. 2d 
church, collec. $64.85; Several members, $28— 
$92.85. Little Valley, Pa. $21.25 ; Kishacoquillas, 
Pa. $13.75—$35, per Rev. Moses Floyd. N. York, 
Rutger’s st. ch. Youth’s Miss. Assoc. per Rev. J. M. 
Krebs, $122.23. Warrenham, Pa. per Rev. Jno. lve- 
son, $7. Philad. Central ch. add’l., J. V. Cowell, 
$20; J. Boyle, $10; S. Stienfeltz, $3.—@32. Troy, 
N. Y., C. H. Kellogg, bal. to const. H. M., $25. 
Others, 72; R. D. Silliman, $20—@$92. Ladies’ 
Industrious Soc., $35. Cambridge, N. Y., Ist ch., 
$16.20. Albany, N. Y., lst ch., in part, $94.— 
Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. S. B. Stockings, to const. A. 
Bryant, $50. Sag Harbour, L. I., for missions 
in need $67.25. Amsterdam Village, N. Y., $33. 
East Hampton, L. I., $35. Bridgehampton, L. L., 
bal. Mrs. S. H. Francis, H. M., $23.87. Good Will, 
N. Y,, $53. South East, New York, Rev. B. B. 
McCloud, $10. R. J. Minor, $5; E. Young, 85— 
$10. Albany, N. Y., J. Boyd bal. to const. H. M., 
$25. <A. Mcintyre, $50. A. Marvin, $25; T. 
T. Walcott, $25—@50. E.B. Prenctice, $25; H.L, 
Webb, $25—@50. D. Benedict, $20; G. Tread- 
well, 820—$40. Others, $55. Troy, N. Y., J. T. 
McCoun, $100. J. Marshall, bal. to const. H. M.; 
#30. Ladies’ sub’n., $96; Others, $64—%160. 
West Galway, N. Y., $3.94. Ballston Centre, N. 
Y., $43.81. Johnstown, N. Y., in part, $24.25. 
East Galway, N. Y., $33. ae , N. Y.,to 
constitute Rev. J. H. Symmes H. M., $51. Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., J. Walker, $10; Jud. McQueen, $10; 
W. Lyman, $5, in part to constitute Rev. Mr. Finley 
H. M. Amsterdam, N. Y., Ist ch., $10.— 
$1285.32. Reported before, $988.14—$297.18.— 
Per Rev. J. K. Davis, Agent, $3103.60. 

W. Nassau, Sen., Treasurer. 


HE PENNINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY, under 
the care of Miss Ma tta EF. , at Penning- 
ton, Mercer county, New Jersey, will commence its Summer 
Session on Thursday, the 8th of April next. Price of board 
and tuition, in the common and higher lish branches, for 
the Session of twenty-two weeks, $60. i 
Needle Work, extra. Bedding and washing, 
lar attention will be paid to the religious 
pupils. For further information, inquire of the Principal, or 
of Joseph Titus, Esq., Titusville; Rev. Geo. Hale and Dr. 
Absalom Biachly, Pennington; Rev. J. W. Yeomans, T'ren- 
ton, and Rev. P. O. Studdiford, Lambertsville. 
march 13—5t 


ONDON BOOKS.—The following, with many other 
4 valuable works, have recently been imported by the 
subscribers :—The Worksof Mr. Richard Hooker, containi 
eight books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, and seve 
other Treatises, to which is prefixed a life of the author, by 
tration e Sac ri an explanaiory applica- 
tion of the Customs and Manners of the Restent + ee 
and especially the Jews, therein alluded to; collected from 
the most celebrated travellers and most eminent critics, by 
Samuel Burder, D. D., a new edition; enlarged and system- 
atically arranged by the Rev. W. Grosner ; | vol., 8vo., cloth. 
Lives of the most eminent Fathers of the Church, that flour- 
ished in the first four centuries; with an Historical State of 
a yee under the first Christian Emperors, by Wm. Cave, 
D. D., a new edition; carefully revised Henry Cary, M. 
D.. in 3 volumes, 8vo. Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
by John Calvin; translated from the original Latin, col- 
lated with the author's last edition in French, y Re ene Allen; 
in 2 vols., 8vo., cloth. The Worksof George Berkley, D. D., 
of Cloyne ; to which are added an account of his life. 
and several of his Letters to Thomas Prior, Esq., Mr. Pope, 
&c. &c., complete in | vol., 8vo. 
J. WHETHAM & SON, 


| march 13 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HE WILBERFORCE CORRESPONDENCE.—-Just 

published, by H. Perkins, 134 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

ia, the Correspondence of William Wilberforce ; edited by 

is sons.. Revised and enlarged from the London edition. 
2 vols., with a Portrait. march 13 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Works of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. L.L.D., 7 vols. 12mo. Memoir of Rev. 
Charles Nesbit, D.D., late President of Carlisle College, 
Samuel Miller, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo. Memoir of Mrs. 


relating to 
1 vol. 12mo. 
Bishop 


sale 


or 
S. E. corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


XFORD DIVINITY.—Hooxker & Acnew, will pub 

lish in a day or two, ence between the Rt. 
Rev. George W. , and the Rev. H. A. Boardman, of 
Philadelphia, on the alleged Pupish character of the Oxford 
Divinity. For sale at the corner of Chesnut and Fitth 
streeis, Philade! phia. mar 13 


IBLE CLASS MANUAL.—A System of Theology in 
the Order of the Westminster Shorier Catechism, ada 
ed to Bible Classes, by John McDowell, D.D., Pastor of 
Central P terian Church, Philadelphia, 2 vole 12mo. 
Publi and for sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, — 
mar 13 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


HE DEACON’S OFFICE.—By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
just published and for sale at the Booksiores, of Messrs. 
and Agnew, North West corner of Chesnut and 
Fifth, Whetham and Son, Chestnut above Sixth, William S. 
Price 25, cenis. 
ONITOR : : 
We have read the work with attention and interest. It is 
free from sectarianism ; purely terian ; and displays a 
high degree of industry and Asa book of refer- 
ence, it is intrinsically worth ten times the amount cha 
for it, and should be in the hands of Presbyterians generally. 
The divine appointment of the deacon’s office w= demun- 
strated ; its nature pointed out; the unscripiural innovanon 
and dangerous tendency of substituting trustees in the room 
of deacons exhibited ; the due su nauon of deacons to 
the ecclesiastical courts proved; and the whole conciuded 
with a few observations respecting the qualifications, 


choice, 
R. | admisson, and ordination of deacons. While these avowed ob- 


> 
— | | meeting 0 wi eld on Tuesda 
’ publican gives the following report of a case decided Rema acne 
: ia the Superior Court of that = on the 4th inst., 
showing the necessity of recording mortgages as 
soon as made. “Mr. Aaron G. Gano, being the 
undertook, $0 supply-every famify ia our cou 
‘s We at a y of the, He 
family within her limits, ‘Special’ difficulty 
‘Ol tae. por There was 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
: Moore, with Notices of her Works, and Sketches of her Co- 
_ ! tem poraries, by Thomas Taylor, Esq., author of the Life of 
Cowper, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. A brief Hisiory of Laws, Pet 
tions, Remonstrances, and Reports, with facts and arguments 
Christian Sabbath, by Harman 
eee Feed My Lambs, by Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
leutta. Sorrowing Yet Rejuicing.. The Extent 
. | At the annual meeting of the Society held 22d February, of the Atonement, by Howard Malcolm. 
the following gentlemen were duly elected the Officers 
and Managers for the ensuing year. 
| 
Newkirk, Rev. 'T.T. Waterman, Joseph Walton, Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, Richard Benson, Rev. W. Suddarda, John W 
ill, Jr., Rev. J. A. Clark, B. McCready, Rev. George b. ide, 
Charles Gilpin, W. W. Keene, A. R. Perkina, Rev, George 
Chandler, Henry M. Zollickoffer, Joseph B. Mitchell, isaac 
Collins, Thomas Wattson, Curven Stoddart, Isaac Otis, 
chael Reed, Elisha Wells, A. H. Burtis, ma ate 
Edwin Covlidge, James Leslie, Rev. J. Berg, G. W. 
J. M. Kennedy, Samuel Ashmead, Stetson Lobdell, D. W. 
Prescott, Townsend Sharpless, Rev. John Todd, Charles 
Evana, M. D. John C. Farr, Robert R. Stewart, Willham D. 
Baker, Peter Hay, Hon. William Jessup, Susquehanna, Dr. 
John H. Gordon, of Backs, Elijah nn ee baq., of Berks, 
Rev. Levi Bull, of Chester, Hon. William Grier, of Pittsburgt 
John C. Bucher, es George Darsie, Pittsburgh, Jaa 
Stark, Luzerne, Rev. J. P. Durbin, of Cumberland, W. ; ’ 
: Dewitt, D. D., of Harrisburg, 'T. J. Bigham, of Pittsburgh, | jects of the author are executed with a there is aD in- 
James W. Weir, Harrisburg. Rev. Henry Slicer, Carlisle, | cidental result produced, scarcely less valuable to those who al 
' | Professor S. S. ' deus Sie have been called in the providence of God to exercise office 
: | in the church, namely a complete history of the deacon’s 
: office, or rather a hiswry of the corruptious, imnovations, 
| reformations, and defections of the church respecting ths 
a uffice.” march 13 
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Oak, gite mo 


“hat the worlds Masta may. round we bow, 
While my stout-hearted:trink below 


~ ‘And ‘firm set ro ots oved bes. 


Pat in this:seripvof mine; 


; ‘Dhat grief may Tall like snow-flakes light, 
deck meine robe of white, 
Ofthy sparkling light content, 
. me, my cheerful Brook—-. 
That I may still be full of glee. 
And giadsomeness where’er I be, 

Thougli fickle fate-bath prisoned me 
In-some neglected nook. 

rhaye been very kind and good 
‘Fo me, since I’ve been in the wood ; 
haye gone nigh-to fill my heart 
"But good bye, kind friends, every one, 
goers setofsun; 
Of-all good things I would have part, 
day was high ere I could start, 
my journey’s scarce begun. 


Heaven help me! how could I forget 
. To beg of thee, dear Violet ! : 
‘. That flowers here as well, unseen, 
before the-world thou’dst been ; 
Oh giveto strengthen me. 
THE DYING GIRL;TO HER MOTHER. 
-My mother, look not on me now 

that sad, earnest eye: 
"Blame me not, mother; blame not thou — 

__ L once had heart to bear ; 

And if I yield a youthful life, 

Full hath it been of care. 


Nay, weep not, on my brow is set 

The'age of grief, not years: 
Its furrows thou mayest wildly wet, 
ne’er wash out with tears. 
And couldst thou see my weary heart, — 
Boo wearye’entosighh 
QO! mother, mother, thou wouldst start, 
say, "Twere best to die.” 

I know "tis summer on the earth, 

.. [beara pleasent tune 

waters, in their chiming mirth; 
feel the breath of June, 

The roses through my lattice look ; 

The bee goes singing by ; 

mother, let medic. 
There’s nothing in this time of flowers 
“Phat hath a voice for me— 

The whispering leaves, the sunny hours, 
- 'There’s nothing but thy own deep love, 
that will live on high; 
"Then mother, now my heart’s above— 

: Kind mother, let me die. 


 POPERY. 

Men think that Popery has but one face, one 
weapon, one attack. ~ Instead of this, it has as 
many as there are passions, appetites, and prin- 
ciples in human nature. Its name is | n. 
It can adapt itself to every form of society, to 
every diseased craving of the human mind— 
courting democracy one day, and 
the next—now arming kings with a rod of 
iron, and. now blowing the trumpet of rebellion, 
now deifying its rulers, and surrounding them 
with all the pompy and vanities of life, and now 
sending the Lerma and the monk to macerate 
thimnselven in deserts. With one hand it extin- 
guishes reason ; with the other it frets and in- 
ulges the wildest excesses of a profane curiosi- 
ty. It surrounds the humble, docile, imagina- 
tive mind with an: atmosphere of mysteries ; it 
Brings the same mysteries down to the grasp of 
the.most-vulgar understanding by sensualizing 
ahd explaining: hing. It demands: un- 
limited external obedience, but frames elastic 
formularies to admit of. unlimited internal li- 
cense. It opens a reflige in the confessional 
for all those secret, preying thoughts which kill 
without a vent ;.and it saves the ae wer 

‘sealing them up again as in the ‘bosom’ 6 
tae actial principles of man 
by eradicating domestic ties, and 


the 
widest field for them in the social organ 


ization 
of the Church. And: if it can its 
as the one judge and dispenser of one rev 

faith, and the page of religion throughout 
the world, it can also rationalize, and scoff, 
and act the sceptic, and liberal, and utilitarian, 
even blaspheme, when necessary to = its | 
end, and that end universal dominion. e say 
to the nineteenth century, Beware of Popery. 


At has its arms against -you, as well as against 


the ages of. so-called ‘darkness. You have 
minds sickened at the low, vulgar materialism 
of the day—and Popery has a spiritual. mask, 
and can clothe itself. as a saidt or a martyr. 
You are distracted by doubt and dissensions— 
and Popery offers you a rock on which to rest 
above battles of opinion. Society is rent 
and-tora from top to bottom—and Popery will 
undertake to make it whole. The whole body 
of thought is-lying sick or dead by the depar- 
ture Of the soul of religion—Popery will promise 
to restore its life. “Governments are broken up 


by rebellios—Popery will support them with its 
intardicts: _ Blasphemy and impiety are let loose 


by Jetting-loose individual judgments—and Po- 

4 ee chain with which to bind them again. 
‘We hear of universal fraternization, of liberty, 
‘equality, and peace throughout the world—Po. 
. pery calts itself Christian, and Christians are.a 
people of brothers, without distinction of place, 
or climate; or.birth. We ae to nine- 
“teenth century, Beware of “Popery- was 
the Reformation; in the next 


4 


‘eeatury it revived again. In the Frefch revo- 
it seemed at its death-gasp; it is now 
vigour.—London Quarterly Review. 
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The broad foundation upon which our Constitution 
rests being the People—a breath of theirs having made, 
it—it can be 
ussigned to none of the great divisions of Government, 
bat to that of Democracy. If such be its theory, those 
who are called upon to administer it must recognize, as 
fole, the duty of shaping their measures 
so as to produce the greatest to the greatest num- 
ber. But, with these broad admissions, if we would com- 
pare the sove ty acknowledged to exist in the mass 
of our vote, w the power claimed by other sovereign- 
ties, even by thore which have been considered most 
purely democratic, we shall find a most essential differ- 
ence. Allbothers lay claim to power limited only by 
their own will. The majority of our citizens,on the 
cqntrary, possess a sovereignty with an amount of pow. 
er. precisely equal to that which has been granted to then» 
by the parties to the national compact, and nothing be- 
ond. We admit of no Government by divine right. 
Believing that, so far as power is concerned, the Benefi- 
cent Creator has made no distinction amongst men, that 
allare upon an equality, and that the only legitimate 
right to govern is an express as of power from the 
governed. ‘The Constitution of the United States is the 
instrament containing this grant of power to tho several 
departments composing the Government. On an exam- 
ination of that instrument it will be found to contain de- 
clarations of power granted and of power withheld. The 
latter ‘is also susceptible of division, into power, which 
the majority had the right to grant, but whieh wo | did 
not think proper to entrust to their agents, that 
which could not have granted, not being possessed 
by themselves. In other words, there are certain rights 
possessed by each individual American citizen, which, 
in his compact with the others, he has never surrender- 
ed. Some of them, indeed, he is unable to surrender, 
being in the language of our system unatienable. The 
boasted privilege of a Roman was 
énly against a petty provincial ruler, whi 
qecteanh oF Athens, could console himself under a sen- 
tence of death, for a supposed violation of the national 
faith, which no one understood, and which at times was 
ject of mockery of all, or the banishment from 
his home, his family, and his country, with er without an 
pi nc 9 pac that it was the act, not of a single tyrant, 
or hated aristocracy, but of his assembled countrymen. 
Far different ig the power of our sovereignty. It can 
interfere with no one’s faith, prescribe forms of worship 
for no one’s observance, inflict no prea em but after 


well ageertained guilt, the result o vere under 
rules rribed by the Constitution itself. These preci- 
ous priviléges, and those scarcely less im of giv- 


ing expression to his thoughts and opinions, either by 
writing or speaking, unrestained but by the liability for 
injary to others, and that of a full participation in all the 
which flow from the Government, the ac- 

property of all, the American citizen derives 
from-no charter granted by his fellow-man. He claims 
them because he is himself'a man, fashioned by the same 
mighty band ss the rest of his species, and entitled to 
with which he bas endowed 
them. Notwithstanding the limited sovereignty possessed 
by the People of the United States, and the restricted 
t of power to the Government which they have 
has been given to accomplish all the ob- 
jects for which itwascreated. It has been found power- 


| fal in war, and, hitherto, — has been administered, 


an intimate union e domestic tranquility preserv- 
ed, afd personal liberty secured to the citizen. As was 
to be expected, however, from the defect of language, 
and the necessarily sententious manner in which the 
Constitution is written, disputes have arisen as to the 
amount of power which it has actually granted, or was 
intended to grant. 

. This is more particularly the case in relation to that 
part of the instrument which treats of the legislative 
branch. nd not only as regards the exercise of 
powers claimed under a general clause, giving that 
body the authority to pass all laws necessary to carry 


| into effect the specified powers, but in relation to the 


latter, also, It is, however, consolatory to reflect, that 
most of the instances of alleged departure from the 
letter or spirit of the constitution, have ultimately re- 
ceived the sanction of a majority of the people. And 
the fact that many of our statesmen, most distinguish- 
ed for talent and patriotism, have been, at one time or 
other of their political career, on both sides of each of 
the most warmly disputed questions, forces upon us 
the inference that the errors, if errors there were, are 
attributable to the intrinsic difficulty, in many instan- 
ces, of ascertaining the intentions of the framers of the 
constitution, rather than the influence of any sinister 
or unpatriotic motive. But the great danger to our in- 
stitutions does not appear to me to be in a usurpation by 
the ronment of power not granted by the people, but 
by N. epustiatation in one of the departments, of that 
which was assigned to others. L.imited as are the pow- 
ers which have been granted, still enough have been 
granted to constitute a despotism, if concentrated in one 
of the departments. This danger is greatly heightened, 
‘as it has been always observable, that men are jea- 
lous of encroachments of one department upon another, 
than upon their own reserved rights. When the Con- 
stitution of the United States first came from the hands 
of the Convention which formed it, many of the sternest 
Republicans of the day were alarmed at the extent of 
the power which had been granted to the federal govern- 
ment, and more parti y of that portion which had 
been assigned to the executive branch. ‘There were in 
it features which appeared not to be in harmony with 
their ideas of a simpler representative Democracy, or 
Republic. And knowing the tendency of power to 
increase itself, particularly when exercised by a single 
ivi icti were made that, at no very re- 
mote period, the government would terminate in virtual 
monarchy. It would not become me to say that the fears 
of these patriots have been already realized. But, as I 
sincerely believe that the tendency of measures and of 
men’s opinions, for some years past, has been in that di- 
rection, it is, I conceive, strictly proper, that I should 
take thie occasion to repeat the assurances I have here. 
tofore given, of my determination to arrest the progress 
of that tendency, if it really exists, and restore the gov- 
ernment to its pristine health and vigour, as far as this 
ean be effected by any legitimate exercise of the power 
placed in my hands. 
I proceed to state, inas summary a manner as I can, 
my opinion of the sources of the evils which have been 
so extensively complained of, and the correctives which 
may be applied. Some of the former are unquestiona- 
bly to be found in the defects of the Constitution ; others, 
in my jadgment, are attributable to a misconstruction of 
some of its provisions. Of the former, is the eligibility 
of the same individual to a second term of the Presiden- 
cy. Thesagacious mind of Mr. Jefferson early saw and 
lamented this error,and attempts have been made, hith- 
erto without success, to apply the emendatory power of 
the States to its correction. As, however, one mode of 
correction is in the power of every President, and con- 
sequently in mine, it would be useless, and perhups in- 
vidious, to enumerate the evils of which, in the opinion 
of many of our fellow-citizens, this error of the sages 
who framed the Constitution may heave been the source, 
and the bitter fruits which we are still to gather from it, 
if it continues to disfigute our system. It may be ob- 
| however, as a general remark, that Republics 
can. commit no greater error than to adopt or continue 
any featore in their systems of Governinent which may 
be calculated to create or increase the love of power, in 
‘the bosoms of those to whom necessity obliges them to 
commit the management of their affairs. And, surely, 
nothing is more likely to produce such a state of mind 
than the long continuance of an office of high trust. No- 
‘thing can be more corrupting. Nothing more destruct- 
ive’ of all those noble feeling which belong to ths charac- 
ter of a devoted republican patriot. When this corrupt- 
ing passion once takes possession of the human mind, 
like the love of gold, it becomes insatiable. It is the 
hever-dying worm in his bosom, grows with his growth, 


Begative vpon the acts of the Legislature 


limit to the continuance of the Execative po 
‘same hands, thereie, I not much less from a 

truetion of tliat instrument, as it regerds the 
powers actually given. I cannot conceive that, by a fair 
-constraction, any of either of its provisions would be 
found to constitute the President a part of the Legislative 
power. It cannot be claimed from the power to recoar- 


duty upon him, it is 


@ privilege which he | in common with every other 
citizen: -And there may be something more 
of confidence in the propriety of the measures recoin- 
‘mended in the one case than in the other, in the obliga- 
tions of ultimate decision there can be no difference, In 
the language of the Constitution, “all the legislative 
powers” which it grants “are vested in the Congress of 
the United States.” It would be a solecism in lan 
oy that any portion of these is not included in 


It may be said, indeed, that the Constitation has given 
to the Executive the power-to annal the acts of the legis- 
lative body, by refusing to thein his assent. So a simi- 
Jar power has necessarily resulted from that instrument 
to the Judiciary, and yet the Judiciary forme no part of 
the lature. There is, it is true, this difference be- 

grants of power ; the Executive can put his 
other cause 
than that of want of conformity to the Constitution, 


tween 


to} whilst the Jadiciary can only deelare-void those which 


violate that instrument. Bat the decision of the Judi- 
ciary is final in such a case, whereas in every instance 
where the veto of the Executive ie applied, it may be 
overcome by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses of Con. 
cee The tive upon the acts of the Logislative, 
y the Executive authority, and thut in the hunds of 
one individual, would seem to be an incongruity in our 
system. Like some others of a similar character, how- 
ever, itappears to be highly expedient, and if used only 
with the forbearance, and in the spirit which was in- 
tended by its authors, it may be productive of great 
and be found one of the best safe to the 
Union. At the period of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, the principle does not appear to have enjoyed 
much favuur in the State Governments. It existed but 
in two, and in one of these there was a plaral Execu- 
tive. If we would search for the north — rior’ 
upon the purel riotic and enlighte assembly 
which Seaied the Sasthatien, for the adoption of a pro- 
vision so apparently repugnant to the leading democrat- 
ic principle, that the majority should govern, we must 
reject the idea that they anticipated from it any benefit 
to the ordinary course of legislation. They knew too 
well the high degree of intelligence which existed 
among the people, and the enlightened character of the 
State Legislatures, not to have the fullest confidence 
that the two bodies elected by them would be worthy 
representatives of such constituents, and, of course, that 
they would require no aid in conceiving and maturing 
the measures which the circumstances of the country 
might require. And it is preposterous to suppose that a 
thought could for a moment have been entertained, that 
the President, placed at the Capital, in the centre of the 
country, could better understand the wants and wishes 
of the le, than their own immediate Representa- 
tives, who spend a part of every year among them, liv- 
ing with them, often labouring with them, and bound 
to them by the triple tie of interest, duty, and affec- 
tion. ‘To assist or control Congress then in its ordi- 
nary legislation, could not, I conceive, have been the 
motive fur conferring the veto power on the President. 
This argument acquires additional force from the fact 
of its never having been thus used by the first six 
Presidents—and two of them were members of the 
Convention, one presiding over its deliberations, and 
the other bearing a larger share in consummating the 
labours of that august body than any other person. But 
if bills were never returned to Congress by either of 
the Presidents above referred to, upon the ground of 
their being inexpedient, or not as well adapted as they 
might be to the wants of the people, the veto was ap- 
plied upon that of want of conformity to the Constitu- 
tion, or because errors had been committed from a too 
hasty enactment. 
ere is another ground for the adoption of the veto 
principle, which had probably more influence in recom- 
mending it to the convention than any uther. 1 refer 
to the security which it gives to the just and equitable 
action of the islature upon all parts of the Union. 
It could not but have occurred to the convention that, in 
a country so extensive, embracing so great a variety of 
soil and climate, and consequently of products, and 
which, from the same causes, must ever exhibit a great 
difference in the amount of the population of its various 
sections, calling for a great diversity in the employments 
of the people, that the legislation of the majority might 
not always justly regard the rights and interests of the 
minority. And that acts of this character might be 
passed, under an express grant by the words of the Con- 
stitution, and, therefore, not within the competency of 
the judiciary to declare void. That however enlightened 
and patriotic they might suppose, from past experience, 
the members of Congress might be, and however large- 
ly partaking, in the general, of the liberal feelings of the 
people, it was impussible to expect that bodies so consti- 
tated should not sometimes be controlled by local inter- 
ests and sectional feelings. It was proper, therefure, to 
provide some umpire, from whose situation and mode o 
appointment more independence and freedom from such 
henatee might be expected. Such a one was afforded 
by the. Executive Department, constituted by the Con- 
stitution. A person elected to that high office, having 
his constituents in every section, State, and sub-division 
of the Union, must consider himself bound by the most 
solemn sanctions, to guard, protect, and defend the rights 
of all, and of every portion, great or small, from the i-- 
justice and oppression of the rest. I consider the veto 
power, therefore, given by the Constitution to the Execu- 
tive of the United States, solely as a conservative power. 
To be used only, first, to protect the Constitution from vio- 
lation ; 2dly, the people from the effects of hasty legisla- 
tiun, where their will has been probably disregarded or 
not well understood ; and, 3dly, to prevent the effects of 
combinations violative of the rights of minorities. In 
reference to the second of these objects, | may observe 
that I consider it the right and privilege uf the people 
to decide disputed points of the Constitutien, arising 
from the general grant of power to Congress to carry 
into effect the powers expressly given. And I believe 
with Mr. Madison, that repeated nitions, under va- 
ried circumstances, in acts of the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial branches of the Government, accompanied 
by indications, in different modes, of the concurrence of 
the general will of the nation, as affording to the Presi- 
dent sufficient authority for his considering such dispu- 
ted points as setticd. | 
Upwards of half a century has elapsed since the adop- 
tion of the present form of Government. It would be 
an object more highly desirable than the gratification of 
the curiosity of speculative statesmen, if its precise situ- 
ation could be ascertained, a fair exhibit made of the 
operations of each of its Departments, of the powers 
which they respectively claim and exercise, of the colli- 
sions which have occurred between them, or between 
the whole Government and those of the States, or either 
of them. We could then compare our actual condition 
after fifty years trial of our system, with what it was in 
the commencement of its operations, and ascertain whe- 
ther the predictions of the patriots who opposed its adop- 
tion, or the confident hopes of its advocates have been 
best realized. The great dread of the former seems to 
have been, that the reserved powers of the States would 
be absorbed by those of the Federal Government, and a 
consolidated power established, leaving to the States the 
shadow, only,of that independent action for which they 
had so zealously contended, and on the preservation of 
which they relied as the last hopeof liberty. Without 
denying that the result to which they looked with so 
much apprehension is in the way of being realized, it 
is obvious that they did not clearly see the mode of its 
accomplishment. Tie General Government has seized 
upon none of the reserved rights of the States. As far 
as any open warfure may have gone, the State authori- 
ties have aniply maintained their rights. To a casual 
observer, our system presents no appearance of discord 
between the different members which compose it. Even 
the addition of many new ones has produced no jarring. 
They move in their respective orbits in perfect harmony 
with the central head, and witheach other. But there is 
still an under current at work, by which, if not season. 
ably checked, the worst apprehensions of our anti-fed- 
éral patriots will be realized; and not only will the State 
authorities be overshadowed by the great increase of 
power in the Executive Department of the Gencral Gov. 
ernment, but the character of that Government, if not 
its designation, be essentially and radically changed. 
This state of things has been in part effected by causes 
inherent in the Constitution, and in part by the never 
failing tendency of political power to increase itself.— 
By making the President the sole distributor of all the 
patronage of the Government, the framers of the Consti- 
tution do not appear to have anticipated at how short a 
period it would become a formidable instrument to con- 
trol the free operations of the State Governments. Of 
trifling importance at first, it had, early in Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s adininistration, become so powerful as to create 
great alarin in the mind of that patriot, from the potent 
influence it might excrt in controlling the freedom of the 
elective franchise. If such could have then been the ef- 
fects of its influence, how much greater must be the dan- 
ger at this time, quadrupled in amount, as it certainly is, 
and more comp'etely under the control of the Executive 
will than their construction of their powers allowed, or 
the forbearing characters of all the carly Presidents per- 
mitted them to make. But it is not by the extent of its 
patronage alone that the Executive Department has be- 


made of the appointing power to bring under its control 
the whole revenues of the country. The Constitution 
has declared it to be the duty of the President to sce that 
the laws are exccuted, and it makes him the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Armies and Navy of the U. States. 
If the opinion of the mustapproved writers upon that 
species of mixed Government, which in modern Europe, 
ie termed Monarchy in contradistinction to Despotism, is 
correct, there was wanting no other addition te the puw- 


and ne with the of its 
dom Repablic 


ere of our Chief Magistrate to stamp a monarchial char- 


virtoally 


come dangerous, but by the nse whici: it appears may be. 


purposes “at lewkt, 
the treasury also to his disposal. Tine 


first Roman 
the officer to whose 


treasure, silenced the opposition 


| charge it had been committed, by a significant allasion 


to his sword. By a selection of political instraments for 
the care of the ic money, a reference to their com- 
miasions by a President, would be quite as effectual an 
argument as that of Cesar to the Roman Knight. I 
am not insensible of the great difficulty that exists in 


drawing a proper plan for the safe-keeping and dis- 
bursement of the public revenues, and [ the im- 
portance which has been attached by men of abili. 
ties and patriotism tothe divorce, as it is of the 


Treasary from the bankiag inétitutions. It is not the 
divoree which is com of, but the unhallowed union 
of the Treasury with the Executive which 
has created such extensive alarm. To this danger toour 
Republican institptions, and that created by the influ- 
ence to the through the instrumental. 
ity of the federal officers, I propose to apply all the rem- 

ies which may be at my command. It was certainly 
a great error in the framers of the Constitution, not to 
have made the officer at the head of the Treasury De- 
partment entirely independent of the Executive. He 
should at least have been removable only upon the de- 
mand of the popular branch of the Legislature. I have 
determined never ta remove a Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, without communicating all the circumstances attend- 
ing such removal to both Houses of Congress. | 

influence for the Executive, .in controlling 

freedom of the elective franchise through the medium 
of the publie officers, can be effecutually checked by 
renewing the prohibition published by Mr. Jefferson, 
forbidding their interference in elections further than 
giving their own votes, and their own independence 
secured by.an assurance of perfect immanity, in ex- 
ercising this sacred privilege of freemen under the dic- 
tates of their own unbiassed os Never with 
my consent, shall an officer of the people compensated 
for his services out of their pockets, become the pliant 
instrument of Execntive will. 

There is no part of the means placed in the hands of 
the Executive which might be used with greater effect, 
for unhallowed purposes, than the centro! of the public 
press. The maxims which our ancestors derived from 
the mother country, that “ the freedom of the press is 
the great bulwark of civil and religious liberty,” is oné 
of the tnost precious legacies which they have left us. 
We have learned to from our own, as well as the experi- 
ence of othes countries, that golden shackles, by whom- 
soeyer or by whatever pretence imposed, are as fatal to 
it as the iron bonds of despotism. ‘The in the 
necessary employment of the Government should never 
be used “to clear the guilty, or to varnish the crime.” 
A decent and manly examination of the Government 
should be not only tolerated but encouraged. 

Upon another occasion I have given my opinion, at 
some length, upon the impropriety of Executive inter- 
ference in the legislation of ress. That the article 
in the Constitution making it the duty of the Presi- 
dent to communicate information, and authorizing him 
to recommend measures, was not intended to make him 
the source in legislation, and, in particular, that he 
shonid never be looked to for schemes of finance. It 
would be very strange, indeed that the Constitution 
should have strictly forbidden one branch of the legis- 
latare from interfering in the organization of such bills 
and that it should be considered proper that an alto- 
gether different department of the Government should 
be permitted to do so. Some of our best political 
maxims and opinions have been drawn from our parent 
Isle. There are others, however, which cannot be in- 
troduced in our system without singular incongruity 
and the production of much mischief. And this I con. 
ceive to be one. No matter in which of the houses of 
Parliament a bill may originate, nor by whom intro. 
duced, a minister or a member of the opposition, by 
the fiction of law, or rather of constitutional principle, 
the Sovereign is supposed to have prepared it agreeably 
to his will, and then submitted it to Parliament for 
their advice and consent. Now, the very reverse is the 
case here, not only with regard to the principle, but the 
forms prescribed by the Constitution. The principle 
certainly assigns to the only body constituted by the 
Constitution (the legislative body) the power to make 
laws, and the forms even direct that the enactment 
should be ascribed to them. ‘The Senate in relation to 
revenue bills, have the right to propose amendments; 
and so has the Executive, by the power given him to 
return them to the House of Representatives with his 
objections. It is in his power, also, to propose amend- 
ments in the existing revenue laws, suggested by his 
observations upon their defective or injurious operation. 
But the delicate duty of devising schemes of revenue 
should be left where the Constitution has placed it— 
with the immediate representatives of the people. For 
similar reasons, the mode of keeping the public treasure 
should be prescribed by them, and the farther removed 
it may be from the control of the Executive, the more 
wholesome the arrangement, and the more in accord- 
ance with republican principle. 

Connected with this subject is the character of the 
currency. The idea of making it exclusively metallic, 
however well intended, appears to me to be fraught with 
more fatal consequences than any other scheme, having 
no relation to the personal rights of the citizens, that has 
ever been devised. If any single scheme could produce 
the effect of arresting, at once, that mutation of condi- 
tion by which thousands of our most indigent fellow- 
citizens, by their industry and enterprise, are raised to 
the possession of wealth, that is the one. If there is 


f | one measure bettef calculated than another to produce 


that state of things so much deprecated by all true Re- 
publicans, by which the rich are daily adding to their 
hoards, and the poor sinking deeper into penury, it is au 
exclusive metallic currency. Or if there isa process by 
which the character of the country for generosity and 
nobleness of feeling, may be destroyed by the great ini 
crease and necessary toleration of usury, it is an exclu- 
sive metallic currency. 

Amongst the other duties of a delicate character which 
the President is called upon to perform, is the supervi- 
sion of the government of the Territories of the United 
States. Those of them which are destined to become 
members of our great political family, are compensated 
by their rapid progress from infancy to manhood, for the 
partial and ‘emporary deprivation of their political 
rights. It isin this District, only, where American citi- 
zens are to be found, who, under a ¢ettled policy, are de- 
prived of many important political privileges, without 
any inspiring hope as to the future, Their only conso- 
lation under circumstances of such deprivation, is that 
of the devoted exterior guards of @ camp—thut their 
sufferings secure tranquility and safety within. Are 
there any of their countrymen who would subject them 
to greater sacrifices, tu any other humiliations, than those 
essentially necessary to the security of the objects for 
which they were thus separated from their fellow 
citizens? Are their rights alone not to be guaranteed 
by the application of those great principles upon which 
all our Constitutions are founded? We are told by the 
greatest of British orators and statesmen, that, at the 
commencement of the War of the Revolution, the mest 
stupid men in England spoke of “ their American sub- 
jects.” Are there indeed citizens of any of our States 
who have dreamed of their subjects in the District of 
Columbia? Such dreams can never be realized by any 
agency of mine. The people of the District of Colum- 
bia are not the subjects of the people of the States, but 
free American citizens. Being in the latter condition 
when the Constitution was formed, no words used in that 
instrument could have been intended to deprive them of 
that character. If there is any thing in the great prin- 
ciple of unalienable rights, s0 emphatically insisted upon 
in our Declaration of Independence, they could neither 
make, nor the United States accept, a surrender of their 
liberties, and become the subjects, in other words, the 
slaves, of their former fellow citizens. If this be truce, 
(and it will scarcely be denied by any one who has a 
correct idea of his own rights as an American cilizen,) 
the grant to Con of exclusive jurisdiction in the 
District of Columbia can be interpreted, so far as respects 
the aggregate people of the United States, as meaning 
nothing more than to allow to Congress the controling 
power necessary to afford a free and safe exercise of the 
functions assigned to the General Government by the 
Constitution. In all other respects, the legislation of 
Congress should be adapted to their peculiar position and 
wants, and be conformable with their deliberate opinions 
of their own interests. 

I have spoken of the necessity of keeping the re- 
spective departments of the Government, as well as all 
the other authorities of our country, within their ap 
propriate orbits. Thisisa matter of difficulty in some 
cases, as the ers which they respectively claim are 
often not defined by any distinct lines. Mischievous, 
however, in their tendencies, as collisions of this kind 
may be, those which arise between the respective com- 
munities which, fur certain purposes, compose one: na- 
tion, are much more so; for no such nation can long ex- 
ist without the careful culture of those feelings of con- 
fidence and affection which are the effective bonds of 
union between free and confederated States. Strong as 
is the tie of interest, it has been often found ineffectual. 
Men, blinded by their passions, have been known to 
adopt measures for their country in direct opposition to 
all the suggestions of policy. ‘Ihe alternative, then, is, 
to destroy or keep down a bud passion by creating and 
fostering a good one, and this seems to be the corner- 
stone upon which our American policical architects have 
reared the fabric of our Government. The cement 
which was to bind it, and perpetuate its existence, was 
the affectionate attachinent between all its members. 
To insure the continuance of this feeling, produced at 
first by a community of dangers, of sufferings, and of 
interests, the advantages of each were tnade accessible 
to all. No participation in any good, by any 
member of our extensive confederacy, except in domes- 
tic government, was withheld from the citizen of any 
other member. By a process attended with no difficulty, 
no delay, no expense but that of removal, the citizen of 
one might beeome tlie citizen of any other, and succes- 
sively of the whole. ‘The lines, too, separating powers 

to be exercised by the citizens of one State from those 
of another, seemed to be so distinctly drawn as to leave 
no room for misanderstanding. The citizens of each 
State unite in their persons all the privileges which that 
character confers, and all that they may claim as citi- 
person, at the same time, act as citizen of two sep- 
arate States, and he ig therefore positively precluded: 


from any iaterfe 
‘State bat thet 
He ‘may’ 


it is tendered-is left to his awa: discretion and senes. of | 
associations of ci 


be observed, however, that organized 


wishes, too mach the tations of 
an ermed 


however repugnant to 
their own principles and prejudices, 

Our Confederacy, fellow citizena, can only be pre- 
served by the same forbearance. Qur citizens must be 
content with the exercise of the powers with which the 
Constitution clothes them. The attempt of these of one 
State to control the domestic institutions of another, can 
only result io feelings of distrust and jealousy, the cer- 
tain harbingers of disunion, violence, civil war, and the 
ultimate destraction of our free institutiuns. Our Con- 
federacy is perfectly illustrated by the terms and princi- 
ples geverning a common copartnership. ‘There is a 
fund of power to be exercised under the direction of the 
a councils of the allied members, but that which has 

n reserved by the individual menibers is intangible 
by the common government, or the individaal members 
composing it. To a it, finde no support in the 
principles of our Constitution. : 

It shuld be our constant and earnest endeavour muto- 
ally to cultivate « spirit of concord and harmony among 
the various parts of our Confederacy. Experience has 
abundantly tanght us, that the agitation, by citizens of 
one part of the Union, of a subject not confided to the 
General Government, but exclusively under the guar- 
dianship, of the local authorities, is productive of no 
other consequences than bitterness, alienation, discord, 
and injury tothe very cause which is intended to be ad- 
uynted Of all the great interests which appertain to 
our country, that of union—cordial, confiding, fraternal 
union—is by far the most important, since it is the only 
true and sure guaranty of all others. 

In consequence of the embarrassed state of business 
and the currency, some of the States may meet with 
difficulty in their financial concerns. However deeply 
we may regret any thing imprudent or excessive, in the 
engagements into which States have entered for purposes 
of their own, it does not become us to disparage, the 
the State Governments, nor to di them from mak. 
ing proper efforts for their own relief On the contrary, 
it is our duty to en e them, to the extent of our con- 
stitutional authority, to apply their best means, and cheer. 
fully to make all necessary sacrifices, and submit to all 
necessary burdens, to fulfil their engagements and main- 
tain their credit; for the character and credit for the 
several States form a part of the character and credit of 
the whole country. The resources of the country are 
abundant; the enterprise and activity of our 
proverbial; and we may well hope that wise legislation 
and prudent administration, by the respective Govern- 
ments, each acting within ites own sphere, will restore 
former prosperity. 

Unpleasant and even dangerous as collisions may 
sometimes be between the constituted authorities or the 
citizens of our country, in relation to the lines which 
separate their respective jurisdictions, the results can be 
of uo vital injury to our institutions, if that ardent patri- 
otism, that devoted attachment to liberty, that spirit of 
moderation and forbearance for which our countrymen 
were once distinguished, continue to be cherished. If 
this continues to be the ruling passion of our souls, the 
weaker feeling of the mistaken enthusiast will be cor. 
rected, the utopian dreams of the scheming politician 
dissipated, and the complicated intrigues of the dema- 
gogue rendered harmless. The spirit of liberty is the 
sovereign balm for every injury which our institutions 
may receive. On the contrary, no care that can be 
used in the constraction of our Government, no division 
of powers, no distribution of checks in ite several de- 

ments, will prove effectual to keep us a free 

if this spirit is suffered to decay; and decay it will with. 
out constant nurture. To the neglect of this duty, the 
best historians agree in attributing the ruin of afl the 
Republics with whose existence and fall their writings 
have made us acquainted. The same causes will ever pro- 
duce the same effects; and as long as the love of power isa 
dominant passion of the human bosom, and as long as the 
understandings of men can be warped, and their affec- 
tions changed, by operations upon their passions and 
prejudices, so long will the liberties of a people depend 
on their own constant attention to its preservation. The 
danger to all well-established free Governments arises 
from the unwillingness of the people to believe in its ex- 
istence, or from the influence of designing men, divert- 
ing their attention from the quarter w it approach- 
es, to a source from which it can never come. This is 
the old trick of those who would usurp the government 
of the country. In the nameof Democracy they speak, 
warning the people against the influence of wealth, and 
the danger of aristocracy. History, ancient and mod- 
ern, is fullof such examples. Cmsar became the master 
of the Roman people and the Senate, under the pretence 
of supporting the democratic claims of the former 
aguinst the aristocracy of the latter. Cromwell, in the 
character of Protector of the liberties of the people, be- 
came the Dictator of England, and Bolivar 
himself of unlimited power with the title of his coun- 
try’s Liberator. There is, on the contrary, nov single in- 
stance on record, of an extensive and well-established 
Republic being changed into an Aristocracy. The ten- 
dencies of all such governments, in their decline is to 
Monarchy—and the antagonist principle to liberty there, 
is the spirit of faction—a spirit which assumes the char- 
acter, and in times of great excitement imposes itself 
upon the people asthe genuine spirit of freedom, and, 
like the false Christs, whuse coming was foretold by the 
Saviour, seeks and were it possible would impose upon 
the true and most faithful disciples of liberty. It is in 
periods like this that it behooves the people to be most 
watchful of those to whom they bave entrusted power. 
And although there is at times much difficulty in distin. 
guishing the false from the true spirit, a calm and dis- 
passionate investigation will detect the counterfeit, as 
well by the character of its operations as the results that 
are produced. The true spirit of liberty, although de- 
voted, persevering, bold, and uncompromising in princi- 
ple—that secured—is mild and tolerant, and scrupulous 
as to the means it employs; whilst the spirit of party, 
assuming to be that of liberty, is harsh, vindictive, and 
intolerant, and totally reckless as to the character of the 
allies which it brings to the aid of ite cause. When the 
genuine spirit of liberty animates the body of a people to 
a thorough cxamination of their affairs, it leads to the 
excision of every excrescence which may have fastened 
itself upon any of the departments of the government, and 
restores the system to its pristine health and beauty. 
But the reign of an intolerant spirit of party, amongst a 
free people, seldom fails to result in a dangerous acces- 
sion to the Executive power—introduced and establish- 
ed amidst unusual professions of devotion to Dem- 
ocracy. 

The foregoing remarks relate, almost exclusively, to 
matters connected with our domestic concerns. It 
may be proper, however, that I should give some in- 
dications to my fellow-citizens of my pro course 
of conduct in the management of our fore go relations. 
I assure them, therefore, that it is my intention to use 
every means in my power to preserve the friendly in. 
tercourse which now so happily subsists with every 
foreign nation. And that although, of course, not 
well informed as to the state of pending negociations 
with any of them, I see, in the personal characters of 
the sovereigns, as well as in the matual interests of our 
own and of the Governments with which our rela- 
tions are most intimate, a pleasing guaranty that the 
harmony, so important to the interests of their subjects, 
as well as of our citizens, will not be interrupted by the 
advancement of any claim or pretension upon their 
part to which our honour would not permit us to yield. 
Long the defender of my country’s rights in the field, 
I trust that my fellow-citizens will not see, in my ear- 
nest desire to preserve peace with foreign powers, any 
indication that their rights will ever be sacrificed, or 
the honour of the nation tarnished, by any admission 
on the part of their Chief Magistrate unworthy of their 
former glory. in our intercourse with our aboriginal 
neighbours the same liberality and justice which mark- 
ed the course prescribed to me by two of my illustrious 
predecessors, when acting under their direction in 
the discharge of the duties of Superintendent and 
Commissioner, shall be strictly observed. I can con- 
ceive of no more sublime spectacle—none more likely 
to propitiate an impartial and common Creator—than 
a rigid adherence to the principles of juetice, on the 
part of a powerful nation, in its transactions with a 


-weaker and uncivilized people, whom circumstances 


have placed at its disposal 

Before concluding, fellow-citizens, I must say some- 
thing to you on the subject of the parties at this time- 
existing in our country. To me it appears perfectly 
clear, that the interest, of that country requires, that 
the violence of the spirit by which those parties are at 
this time governed, must be greatly mitigated, if not 
entirely extinguished, or consequznces will ensue which 
are appalling to be thought of. 

If parties in a Repablic are to secure a de- 
gree of vigilance sufficient to keep the public function. 
aries within the bounds of law and duty, at that point 
their usefulness ends: beyond that, they become de- 
stractive of public virtuc, the parent of a spirit antago- 
nist to that of liberty, and eyentually its inevitable con- 

-queror. We have examples of Republics, where the 
love of country and of liberty at one time were the 
dominant passions of the whole masa of citizens, and 
yet, with the continuance of the naife and forms of 
tree government, not a vestige of these qualities re- 
maining in the boxoms of any one of its citizens. It 
was the beauti/ul remark of a distinguished English 
writer, that “ in the Roman Senate Octavius had 2 party, 
and Anthony a party, but the Commenwealth had nove.” 
Yet the Senate continued to meet. in the Temple of 
Liberty, to talk of the sa and beavty of the 


bostile to their best interests—hostile tp 


land a spirit 
irit contracted iv its views— 


body. 1 wish for the support of no member 
that body to any measure of mine that does not sutis{y 
bom 


son, “to give firmness and effect the legal ini 
tration of their affairs.” 


liberty, and a just sense of religious 
essentially connected with all true an 


us b 
watched over and prospered the labours of our fathers, 
and has hitherto preserved to us institutions far exceed- 
ing in excellence those of any other people, let us unite 
in fervently commending e interest of our beloved 
country in all future time. "{Oath adininistered.) 
Fellow-Citizens :—Being fully invested with that high 
office to which the partiality of my countrymen has called 
me, I now take an affectionate leave of you, You will 
bear with you to your homes, the remembrance of the 
pledge, I have this day given, to discharge all the high 
duties of my exalted station, according to the best of my 
ability; aud I shall enter upon their performance with 
entire confidence in the support of a just and generous 


ashington, March 4, 1841. 
SENATE OF TH om UNITED STATES, 
asHinaTon, March 4, 1841. 

The Senate convened in pursuance of Selection the 
President of the United States. 

The Vice President having taken the Oath of Office, 
and assumed his place as President of the Senate, deliv. 

Senators: Called by the People of the United States 
to preside over your deliberations, I cannot withhold the 
expression of the high estimate I place on the honor 
which they have conferred upon me. To occupy the 
seat which has been filled and adorned—to say nuthing 
of my more immediate predecessors—by an Adams, a 
Jefferson, a Gerry, a Clinton and a Tompkins, names 
that, although belonging to the dead, still live in the re- 
collections of a grateful country, is an honour of which 
any man would have just cause to be proud. But this 
honour is greatly augmented by the consideration of the 
true character of this body—by the high order of moral 
and intellectual power which has distinguished it in all 
past time, and which still distinguishes it—by the dig- 
nity which has, for the most part, marked its 
ings, and, above all, by the important duties which have 
devolved upon it under the Constitution. _Here are to be 
found the immediate representatives of the States, by 
whose sovereign will the Government has been spoken 
into existence. Here exists that perfect equality among 
the members of this Confederacy which gives to the 
smallest State in the Union a voice as otial as that 
of thelargest. Tothis body is committed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the trust of guarding und protecting the in- 
stitutions handed down to us from our fathers, as well 
against the waves of popular and rash impulses on the 
one hand, as against the attempts at Executive encroach- 
ment on the other. It may properly be regarded as hold, 
ing the balance in which are weighed the powers cone 
ceded to this Government and the rights reserved to the 
States and to the People. It is its province to concede 
what has been granted—to withhold what has been de- 
nied, thus in all its features exhibiting a true type of the 
glorious confederacy under which it is our happiness 
to live. Should the Spirit of Faction—that destructive 
spirit which recklessly walks over prostrate rights, and 
tramples laws and constitutions in the dust—ever find an 
are, place within this Hall, then indeed will a sen. 
tence of condemnation be issued a the and 
happiness of this people, and institutions 
be made to topple to their foundations. But while this 
body shall continue to be what by its framers it was de- 
signed to be, deliberative in its character, unbiassed in 
its course, and independent in its action, then may Lib. 
erty be regarded as entrenched in safety behind the sa- 
cred ramparts of the Constitution. 

While I occupy this chair, Senators, I shall have fre- 
quent occasion to invoke your indulgence for my defects, 
and your charity for my errors. I am but little skilled 
in Parliamentary law, and have been unused to preside 
over deliberative assemblies. All that I can urge in ex- 
cuse of my defects is, that I bring with me to this chair 
an earnest wish to discharge properly its duties, and a 
fixed determination to preside over your deliberations 
with entire impartiality. 


The following is Vice President Johnson’s Address 
to the Senate upon his relinquishing the Speaker's chair 
in body. 

“In taking my leave of this no language is 
adequate to express my feelings. been 
many years in the councils of our common country, and 
it has been my great pleasure and happiness, that my 
persona! relations have always been kind and friendly, 
without distinction of party. I was elected to the place 
I occupy by an equal vote of the Electoral Colleges, 

& majority of the votes of the People. 

“After having served my country for thirty-two 
years—two yeurs in the Legislature, and thirty years 
in the service of the Government—it is natural that my 
remembrances should be awakened to the past. My 
situation here has been pleasant and agreeable. Such 
has been the generous and magnanimous course of con- 
duct of all towards me, that it could not be otherwise. 
If, in the discharge of my official duties, I have ever 
failed to meet your approbation, it has been rather from 
the want of ability than of will. My intentions have 
always been, to preside with impartiality and justice, 

_“ The place I hold is hereafler to be occupied by a 
distinguished son of Virginia, and in leaving the place I 
occupy, it is with no, feelings of dissatifaction towards 
any one, or towards the verdict of the People against 
me; I have always bowed, and always shall bow in 
deference to the will of the majority. Permit me take 
this occasion to bid you all an affectivnate farewell. 
Whatever destiny may await you, my best wishes attend 
you both in your affairs in this world, and in your dea- 
tiny in the world to come.” 

Colonel Johnson exhibited much emotion during the 
delivery of this valedictory. Mr. Manguin moved « vote 
of thanks, upon whieh Mr. Clay of Kentucky, paid a 
high compliment to the impartiality of Colonel Johnson 
as Speaker of the Seuate and tv his long and various 
public services. 


THLE POPE AND THE CARDINALS. 

The Roman official Almanack, recently pub- 
lished, affords the following information relative 
to the Papal See and the Roman Catholics hier- 
archy :—-‘* The present Pope, Gregory XVI. 
stands 258th on the list of the possessors of St. 
Peter’s chair. His Holiness was born on the 
18th of September, 1755, elected on the 21st of 
February, 1831, and invested with the tiara four 
days afterwards. Among the present cardinals 
nine were created by Pius VII., 12 by Leo. XIL., 
and 31 by his present Holiness, without reckon- 
ing six more in petto. Pius VIII. created but 
very few cardinals, and all of them are dead. 
Most of the present cardinals have been elevated. 
within the last ten years. Forty-two or forty- 
four have died during the present pontificate. 
Of the living cardinals, fifty are Italians, of 
whom thirty are subjects of the States of the 
Church, nine of Sardinia, four of the Two 
Sicilies, and four of Lombardy. Only six are 
not Italians. The Pope and Cardinals Mai and 
Mezzofanti are men of celebrity in literature. 


‘There are only two princely families who have 


members in the Sacred Col the Giustinani 
and the Barberini. The oldest of the cardinals 
is eighty-five, the youngest thirty-nine. There 
are a nineteen cardinals under sixty years of 
age. Of the sixteen new bishoprics created by 
Gregory XVI., the greater part are in America, 
some in Sicily and Sardinia, and one in Algiers. 
[t was not till this year that Vicars Apostolic re- 
ceived their missions. ‘There are three in 


land, ope at Gibralter, four in Holland, one in} ° 


Sweden, two in Germany, four in Turkey, eleven 
in China, four in Africa, two in America, three 
in the East Indies, and three j 
whom one is in Australia. 


sions, are for the most part filled by Frenchmen. 


The nuociates of the first rank at Paris, Madrid, 
and Lisbon, are vacant ; that at Vienaa alone is 
filled. Among those of the second rank, Menich 
and Florence are vacant; but those of Naples, 


Tracts: 
Sinners it:the bends of en By. the Rev. Pre- 


The Sia arid of N the Saviour. . ber 
of the Rev. B. Groeve~ 
The Fe Adam, of 
hia Sin. By the Ree, Wills of 
= Relievers, By Preskiont De- 


The Bible « Revelation fiém God, By Thomas Scott 
JAMES Pub. A 
E. Comer of Seventh ond. George 


» Philadelphia, an Sunday eveni 
cember 27th, 1840, by-H. A. 


HURCH CHANDELIERS.—For sale cheap, two-ole- 
C gant brass six light asteal shade Cuvacn Cuanpanxas, 


made by Cornelins ; in good order, and now in use in the 
office of the Presbyterian. 


Ox to 
first of April. The locanon is end 
mx miles from Philadelphia; having & communication 
hour in the day by omni the. city: tories 
a day with New ork, via ‘Trenton, Princeton, and New 
Parente desiring information with regard the Seminary, 
address the Principal, iladelphia ; or Dr. 
@ Plan of the 


uf 


will 

raokford, where a cireular containing 
school, and reference will be sone to : 
_ march 6—6t H. BILL, Principal. — 


EW PUBLICATIONS —Cornelius the Centu 
Dr. Krumacher, author of Elijah the Tishbite, J 
Wrestling with the angel, by the ; 


James, ‘Cheiatian 


& 
Corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets, 
mar 6—3t P 


RENCH CORRESPONDENCE PAPER —Thi French 
fous Paper, bine and in reams and 
suila correspondence to France and other places 
continent, Just received and for sale ae 


~ USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE.—A Boarding School 
Pa.—Thia Seminary was under the direction of 
the subscriber on the Ist of October last; and already, in the 
short space of two months, over students, 
The mansion purpose ij not ex- 
celled in the United States, for the beanty of ite situation, 
waa built at a cost of $17,000: it j . 
tit is no 


bines almusi every requisi 
for the accommodation of: both puplle and teachers The 


It is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 


play-grounds, and a gymnasium is fitted 
warmed in winter if desi- 


cultivated, due attention will be paid to the educa- 
tion of the pupils; and the obj i y aimed at ia 
this Seminary, will be the formation uf a good mosa) character. 
_ The course of instruction comprises » Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the G 
G Composition, History, (general and naiural,) 
hemustry, Astronomy, Prac- 
ra . Exercises in Elocution, Draw- 
ing and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, with the 
Latin, G » French, and Spanish languages. 

The Library of the Institute numbers already over a 1000 
volumes, and $500 have been ex in the pur 
ehase of a Ph losophical apparatus. 

The has also taken great pains in selecting a 
other instruments for the use of the stu- 


Tracnzens.—E. A. Seiker, Prof. of Germa Language 
of Natural ‘Philosophy. Dra per 
. M. A. 


Department. The German languag is ta | 
Prussia, the French by a native of 
a gentleman, who, by several. ’ resid 
and Ecuador, has made himself entire master of that longue. 
have here a rare oppor- 
tunity of them on Manesca’s unrivalled plan. 
T'erms—The school year will be divided into two sessions 
of five months each, the first one commencing on the first of 
Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the 
of the globes, maps, apparatus, lectures ori Nateoal History, 


A regular 
dequenent ill be kept, and ed 
guardians. The students to be furnished with pale ewe 
towels and basins, and to have them and their clothes dis- 
tinctly marked. Application may be made to the Principal, 
by letter or otherwise, at the Seminary. and references cheer- 
EDWARD SIEKER, Principal. 


TAMMERING CURED, and instruction in 
cution.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnestien —A Clas of 
Stammerers and a in Elocution, under Dr. A 
give a variety sxercises and Recitations, at the Vocal 
Gymnasium, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut,) 
en every ‘Tuesday 
Tickets 25 cents each, for these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn’s Music Store, two doors below the Coart. Each 
ticket will admit a gentleman and two ladies. 
The exercises commence at 7 o'clock. 
&F ‘This Institution ia open from the first of 
till the laat of June—during July and August, there is a vaca- 
tion. Alf desirous either for the cure of 
&e., or for i vement in ion, 
M.D. 
0. v (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Comstack’s Remarks on Stammering, 
of cures, and the numerous recommendations which he hes 
ebtained of hie System of Vocal Gymnastics, are a 
to his Circular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish 
references w given in the principal cities thron 
jan 


out the Union. ’ 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Boukseller and Publisher, No. 58 CaNaL sTREET, 
New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Seo’ faye 
. D. 8vo.. Watson's  Divipity; Eveni 
Exercise; 12:mo. uirer tak ted w an Expert 

Spinit ; 

Tishbite,” &e.; 12mo. Symingtun on the Atonement: 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo, Hill and Valiey; by Mies 


Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecrvss; 18mo. The Key to 


the Shorter Catechiain ; containing Cathechetical E 

ew Edition; 180. Borrowing, Yet Rejoicing; mo 
Lights and Shadows of Scutush w 


B., Author of « An Alarm to the Unconverted;” I2mo. ‘Wat- 


sen’s A Bashop orvige 
vaie Thoughis; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew? 12mo, 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; }2moe. 
MeCrie’s Lectures on the Bouk of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religious Works, cunsisting of the Lite of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 1&mo. History of the Churgbes of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembi 


v. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa; by Rev. Samael: Millet, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo. Hannah Sinclais; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author of‘ Dairy an's Da bier,’ &c.; 18mo. 
Our t Forefathers; by W. S. Gilly, D, D.; 1m. 
‘Adam; 12mo. 


The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vuls. 12m0. 
Contents.—V vis. 1 and 2, on Natural ; Sand 4, 
Miraculous and Internal Evideoces of Christianity ; 


been published; 6, half of 

which is entirely new ; 7, Astropomical one 
half of which has never before been published. : 

RC. offers the above, together wii os 

al Booka, 


Classical, Miscellaneous, 
terms. 


* Gace 


THE, PRESBYTERIAN. 
| ‘Commonwealth, and t the of the elder 
‘ tt she h Government, byt the control of the public rence with the reserved re of | Common 8 ataltues 
4.execatinn of her laws, aod the command of her armies | one should doubt, that the entire control which the Pres. offer tu the citizens of other States his |‘sembled*in the forum, not the Gays of Camillus 
— and’pavies, to-& period so short us to prevent hie forget- | ident possesecs over tha tars advice as to their managenrent, end-the furm in which 
| to placé by— Ath ‘ho acon Rot-the -pri | the pablic money, by the power of remc ith or With. 
aweet sake and charity | the desired I give sy eid:to it, by. renewing .the ATE PUBLICATIONS —Old Homphrgy's 
doager ts public liberty frou ing states of Greece to control the domestic coucetns of | civilised man had sought protection in the wilde of | 
im racy, and sa vent its members, mainly uences 4 Chrntiagity. J 
to-be aitriboted. And it owitig to theateonée of thet | Capitol and dur forums: A calamity oo net only 
| which wil . bat to the be Church in street, New York. at the re 
| i years been preserved. Never has there been seen in the every tendency to a state of things by MARTIEN. 
| institutions of the separate members of any goafederacy | likely to produce it, immediately checked. Such asen-| Commer Seventh and. George Philadelphie. 
Rom more elements of discord, Ia the principles gnd forme | dency bae existed—does exist, Always the friend of | 
ndi of government and religion, as well as in the circum. | ™ men, never their flutterer, it- becomes my NAY PUBLICATIONS.—The Preebyterian Board of 
colt | stances of the several cantons, so marked a discrepance from this high ‘place to whieh Publication have just published Mismenary Resorda— 
| Enduring stilk-through day ‘and night, ‘ever much thé world méy havé improved, in many its objects. It looks to the aggtandiaement of 
shroygn Gay thousand years with the positive benefits which their union praduced, | n the aggrandizemeni of 
f sf Dievtienit: en f eles reapects, in the lapse of upwards two | y with the independence and safety ftom foreign aggres-| & few even to the destractian of the interest of the whole. | 
a3 Rude tempest-shock and withering ‘| the remark wae made by the virtuous sion which it these cagesions people respected | The entive remedy is with the people. Something, how- 
That at bay dignast Roman, I fear thet a strict. examidation ever, may be effected by the means which they have 
eg GO | placed in my hands. It is union that we want, not of a 
: ‘Phe changeful ‘April sky-of chance oe party fur the sake of that party, but a union of the whole 
the strong tide of cirguristance— country, for the sake of the whole country. For the de- 
3 old: fenee of ite interests and its honvur against foreign 
‘Give me, old Granite gmy: aggression—for the defenee of these principles for which 
gg contended. As as it de. FROMANISM.—Is there any ground to apprehend the ex the 
Some of thy mournfulness serene, pends upon me, it shall be accomplished. Ali the ioflu- thare any ground to apptehend ex- 
Le ence that I possess shall be exerted to prevent the for- tensive and dangerous ptevalence of Rumaniam in the 
| Some of thy never-dying green, mation at loast of an Executive perty ts United States? Latrure delivers 
a3 [shall now deliver, ‘or, approving ‘them, to doubt the 
| sincerity with which they” are uttered. But the lapse 
| of a few months will confirm or dispel their fears. | he holds his appointment. Nor any vonfidence in ad- . 
‘ The oatline of principles to govern, and measures vance from the but that asked fur by Mr. Jeffur- 
| soon be exchanged for im history, and I sha | 
stand, either exonerated x hag. countrymen, oF classe 1 deem the present cecasion sufficiently important 
with the mass of those who promised that they mig and solemn to justify me in expressing to my fellow. 
| deceive, and flattered with the intention to betray. citizens a profound reverence for the Christian religion, 
strong mor be my Pe and a thorough conviction that sound morals, 
expectations of a maguanimous sibill:y are 
ple, well th dangerous tempuation 
to which I shall be exposed, from the magnituds piness. And to that Being who has blessed 
of the power which it has been the pleasure of the . 
People to commit to my hands, not to place m . 
chief confidence upon the aid of that Almightly powe 
which has hitherte protected me, and enabled me tg 
bring to favourable issues other important but still great é; 
. ly inferior trusts, heretofore confided to me by my coun | 
| an 
wiih an 
©, or the duty of personal effort in re- 4 
igion. ‘The Flying Roll, or free grace di yed, by Krum- | 
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= HOGAN THOMPSON, 
oreign a me Store, 108 Ch | 
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sylvania Canal and Susquehanna river. 
| The communication by and railroad between this 
met phia, and timore~ iz daily, and a few 
the » who are or con to the c 
will be taken of the health of the pupil 4 
will be adopted for this end. While the intellect will } ; 
: Spanish languages, and Belles Lettres. J. Kloz, Prof. of the 3 
| 
aineiiia The extra charge per session will be, for music, - 1200 | 
Modern languages and Drawingeach - - - - 800 4 
Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the 
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